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Tempered Rubber 


Mileage determines tire value! 
When a tire runs farther and 
costs no more, it must be 
cheaper to own. That U. S. 
Tires deliver plus mileage at 
no additional cost is obvious. 


vestigation and attest to the 
accuracy of the finding. With 
the tires showing the lowest 
mileage valued at 100, the 
tread wear values for the four 
makes of tires examined are: 


Here is the— 
PROOF 


“We have just completed a 

nationwide survey to deter- U. S. ROYAL 
mine the tread wear of the 
four leading makes of tires. 
We supervised the entire in- 


Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory 


pes 3 President 


SAFETY 


Inside and Outside 


The plus safety of U. S. Tires begins inside with the 
extra strength of the exclusive U. S. Latex-bonded cord 
—the strongest used in tire building! Outside is the 
safety of the exclusive U. S. tread—rugged rubber blocks 
holding to the road with the surest grip known. Here is 
plus safety on any road, in any weather, at any speed. 


- APPEARANCE - 


America’s Smartest Tire 


The plus beauty of U. S. Tires is apparent in the sleek, 
ebony-black sidewalls; the finely molded tread; and the 
neat insignia. U.S. Tires are chosen as standard equip- 
ment by the makers of 75% of all American motor cars. 


United States Rubber Company 
WORLD'S LARGEST @® PRODUCER OF RUBBER 
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Name 
Busines: 
Hlome y, 


Date of 


June 20, 1932 


5 Pm going to 


Retire at do 
‘250 


a Month for Life 


‘VE found a plan that ends money worries for 
good. It is called the Phoenix Mutual Retire- 
ment Income Plan. Here is what the Plan does: 


1. When I am 55, I get a check for $250. A month 
later I get another check for $250. And so on as 
long as I live. No matter if I live to be as old as 
Methuselah, I don’t need to worry about money. 
Those monthly checks are guaranteed to me for 
life by the Phoenix Mutual, an 80-year-old com- 
pany with $600,000,000 of insurance in force. 


Should I die before retirement age, my wife is 
paid a monthly income for life. 


If, before I retire, serious illness or accident stops 
my earning power for a certain period, I then re- 
ceive a check every month as long as the disa- 
bility lasts, even if it lasts the rest of my life. 


Send for 
This Booklet 


Write today for the free booklet 
which tells how to provide a sieiidieiceieaiagn 
Retirement Income for yourself | MeTAME MENT 


—how to provide an income for INCOME PLAN 








your wife in case she survives ’ 
you—how to provide money for 3 





emergencies, money for other 
needs. No cost. No obligation. 


= | 


Mail the coupon now. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: Hartford, Conn, First Policy Issued 1851 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO, 701 Elm St., Hartford, Conn, 


ibber Co — 
Send me by mail, without obligation, your new book, 


Tue Puoentx Mutua, Revirnemenr Income Puan, 
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DR. PAUL GERBER OF VIENNA 


Do you want a 


BETTER 
APPETITE? 


asks this Famous Doctor 


ACK of a healthy desire for food is 
oneof the first signs of a “‘run-down 
condition. Heed this danger signal! 


If you want a better appetite—a bet- 
ter digestion—greater enjoyment and 
“pep”—learn about the simple food- 
remedy doctors have found so beneficial 
... Fleischmann’s Yeast! 


Here’s what a famous Austrian phy- 
sician, Dr. Paul Gerber, says about fresh 
yeast. Dr. Gerber is head of the Depart- 
ment of Internal Medicine in the Rainer 
Hospital, in Vienna. He states:— 


‘*Y east* keeps the whole intes- 
tinal tract clean and active. It checks 
the spread of poisons from clogging 
food wastes. Jt improves the appetite and 
has a tonic effect on the general health.’”’ 


Fleischmann’s Yeast, you know, actually 
strengthens sluggish intestines fosters 
secretion of digestive juices . . . balances the 
diet with appetite-stimulating vitamins B 
and G, and the “sunshine” vitamin D. 

Get on the road to health. Start eating 
Fleischmann’s Yeast today! At grocers, res- 
taurants, soda foun- 


tains. Directions are 
on the label. Eat 3 
cakes a day. 

. J . 


**Two years ago I had to 
take a complete rest,”’ 
writes E. D. W. Hath- 
away, Alameda, Calif. 
“A friend suggested 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
It was what my system 
required. I am now as 
husky as ever.”’ 


*IMPORTANT— Fieischmann's 
Yeast for health comes only in the 
foil-wrapped cake with the yellow 
label. It’s yeast in its fresh, effec- 
tive form, the kind doctors advise. 
“e Copyright, 1932, Standard Brands Incorporated 
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Hoover & Feagans 
Sirs: 

I read Time to obtain facts, which in case of 
TIME means news. ; 

I wish facts back of newspaper articles (ac- 
companied in case of Minneapolis Journal, eve- 
ning edition, May 30 by photographs of three 
children), Statement is that three children of 
Charles Feagan called on President Hoover, 
asserted their father was innocent of a crime 
with which he was charged; that within an hour 
of the children’s interview with Hoover, the 
father was released on personal bond. ; 

I would like to know all facts. How the chil- 
dren were caused to go from Detroit to Wash- 
ington? Who paid their expenses? How the very 
unusual publicity was obtained for this news? 

C. J. O’'ConNELL 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

Time cannot discover that the Feagan 
children were inspired to go to President 
Hoover by anything but their desire to 
help their father. A bus line gave them 
free rides, paid hotel bills. Publicity fol- 
lowed naturally, encouraged by the White 
House because, though he is no baby- 
kissing politician, a conspicuous feature of 
President Hoover’s legend is his fondness 
for “kiddies.” —Eb. 


— . 


Why Pr. Baruch Left 


Sirs: 





I read with much interest, in your issue of 
May 30, the item regarding the Cash-Shannon 
duel, 

My father, Dr. Simon Baruch, was the doctor 
who officiated. He notified the sheriff, Billy de 
Pass,* but the sheriff came just as the fatal shot 
was fired. As a boy, I remember very well the 
posse that came to my father’s house the next 
day to discuss the question of going after Cash. 

I am wondering from whom you got the in- 
formation. It was the most famous duel of the 
time and really ended dueling. It was also the 
last straw that broke the camel’s back and 
caused my father to leave South Carolina where 
Col. Shannon was one of the foremost men in his 
community. 

BERNARD M. BarucH 

New York City 

Time's sources for its Cash-Shannon 
account: pamphlets, letters and memo- 
randa by kin of the principals; old news- 
paper clippings, local investigation.—Eb. 





Colonel’s Daughter 
Sirs 

I am mailing you under separate cover a pam- 
phlet, “The Cash-Shannon Duel.” After reading 
the fair account of their duel in your issue of 
May 30 I thought you might be interested in 
it. . . . Col. Cash was my father. 

Besste CAsu Irpy 
Boykin, S. C. 


*Mr. Baruch’s memory errs. The Sheriff was a 
Captain Doby. Capt. William L. de Pass was a 
lawyer, one of the gentlemen originally challenged 
by Col. Cash.—Eb. 





Sportsman & Aintree 
Sirs: 

TimE, June 6, p. 26: “Horse conscious read. 
ers were astonished that Sportsman did not print 
a report on the 1932 Grand National at Aintree 
the year’s most important steeplechase.” 

The March 1932 Sportsman devoted three full 
pages to an advance account of the Grand Na- 
tional at Aintree, by the outstanding Aintree 
writer, David Hoadley Munroe, who has _ beep 
the Sportsman’s regular Aintree reporter since 
1925. 

DANIEL ROCHFORD 

Managing Editor 
The Sportsman 
Boston, Mass. 


~ 
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Alabama’s Steagall 
Sirs: 
The following subscribers to Time, and con- 


stituents of Congressman Henry B. Steagall, of 





Acme 
Henry Bascom STEAGALL 
His bank ideas are lay. 


Alabama, would appreciate your publishing the 
record and achievements of Mr. Steagall. 
G. W. BLACKSHEAR 
Wma. J. SAMFORD 
N. D. DENSON 
J. G. PALMER 
A. J. PEAcock 

Opelika, Ala. 

The record of Representative Henry 
Bascom Steagall of Alabama is as follows: 

Born: At Clopton, Dale County, Ala. May 
19, 1873. 

Career: Educated in the common schools, he 
attended the Southeast Alabama Agricultural 
School at Abbeville for two years (1890-92), 
moving on to the University of Alabama to 
obtain a law degree (1893). After nine years 








There is 
only one 
Newsmagazine 


subscription 


| price is 


5 


| and the yearly 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


Roy E. Larsen 
CircuLATION MANAGER, Time, INc. 


350 E. 22nd Street, Cuicaco, Itt. 


Please enter my subscription for 


Time for one year, and send me a 
bill ($5; Foreign, $7; Canada, $8.) 
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Spalding presents 


BOBBY JONES’ 
IDEAS 


ome people complain that better golf 
S implements tend to mechanize the 
game. The experts don’t agree. They con- 
tend that the more perfect the imple- 
ments, the more nearly the game becomes 
a pure test of human skill. Remove the 
penalties inflicted by inferior equipment, 
and you get closer to the fundamental 
purpose of any true sport—the test of one 
player's skill against another's, and may 
the best man win. 

That is the reason why the new Spald- 
ing Robt. T. Jones, Jr. Clubs are a definite 
and important step forward in golf. For 
they are the nearest to perfection golf 
clubs have ever come. 

They embody the ideas of Bobby Jones, 
now a Spalding Director, and of the 
Spalding experts. Together, they trans- 
lated into steel, theories they were all 
convinced would result in better golf clubs. 

Spalding and Jones felt that a redistri- 
bution of weight would produce an iron 
easier to swing and easier to control. The 
problem was to get more weight into the 
blade without making the club head- 
heavy. It was accomplished by lightening 
the hosel, and putting a carefully designed 
flange on the back of the blade. 

This redistribution places the center of 
percussion two inches lower than it is on 
hickory-shafted irons, and an inch lower 
than it is on other steel-shafted irons. It 
makes the iron feel sweeter, and makes it 
easier to control. It gives the impression 
that it wants to follow through—the blade 
actually seems to flow through the ball. 


TIME 


Such a redistribution of weight would 
not be feasible without the Spalding 
Cushion-neck feature. To achieve the 
proper balance, it is necessary to use a 
steel shaft—and Spalding's patented rub- 
ber cushioning is the only shock-absorbing 
feature yet invented that makes a steel- 
shafted iron a sweet club to play. 

Another aid to control is the manner in 
which the flanged blade seats itself in 
back of the ball. It lets you forget all dis- 
tracting fussing with the lie of the blade, 
and to get right down to the primary 
business of hitting the ball. 

The idea of matching the irons in pairs, 
as to length of shaft and lie of blade, is 
one that Jones has used in his own clubs 
for some time. It cuts the number of 
stances in half—you need only one stance 
for every two clubs. Of course, every pair 
is matched with every other pair in swing- 
ing weight, so that the same swing and 
timing are correct for every club in the set! 


The Woods pack a real thrill 


The new Woods reflect Bobby Jones’ skill 
with, and his feeling for, wood clubs. 
They have no radical changes and their 
improvements are difficult to describe. 


ROBERT T. JONES, JR. 
GOLF CLUBS 


But any experienced golfer will feel these 
improvements, and get a big kick out of 
them, the first time he wraps his fingers 
around the clubs. Try them—you'll see 
what we mean! 


The Senior Set of Five Woods introduces 
two new Woods with which to make the 
long shots now entrusted to Irons Nos. 1 
and 2. Senior golfers will find these new 
Woods a considerable help. 


Meet Calamity Jane 


Included in this new line of clubs is an 
accurate reproduction of Bobby Jones’ 
faithful old friend, Calamity Jane. Some 
people feel that Jones hangs on to this 
taped-up antique just because he is super- 
stitious. But the truth is, he has never 
been able to find a putter with the balance 
and accuracy of Calamity Jane. 

Try these new clubs soon. We think 
you'll find that they'll fully live up to the 
faith Bobby Jones and Spalding have in 


them. 
2 * ° 


These new Spalding Robert T. Jones, Jr. Golf 
Clubs are offered at the lowest prices ever asked 
for Spalding’s first-line clubs! Custom-Built 
Registered Irons are $50 for set of 6, $67 for set 
of 8, $75 for set of 9. Cushion-shaft Irons are 
$5 each . . . Custom-Built De Luxe Registered 
Woods are $24 for the pair, $36 for set of 3, $48 
for set of 4. Custom-Built Standard Registered 
Woods are $20 for the pair, $30 for set of 3, $40 
for set of 4. Autograph Woods, $8 and $10 each. 
The Senior Set of Five Woods is $40 and $60... 


Calamity Jane Putter is $6. ©1932. a.c.s. a BROS. 
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ENJOY COOL 


MOUNTAIN TEMPERATURES 
WITH 


hil Aire 


PORTABLE AIR COOLER 














Economical to Buy e Economical | 
to Operate e Efficient Every Day e | 
Entirely Portable e Beautiful in Ap- | 
pearance e No Maintenance Worry | 


er, is a development for the 


ChilAire, the Portable Air Cool- | 
| 
| 


scientific, yet economical use of 
ice for space cooling. It is thor- 
oughly efficient for the private 
office, for the waiting and oper- 
ating rooms of doctors and den- 
tists, small shops, hotel private 
dining rooms, hospitals and 
rooms of the home. 

Bring the cooling, refreshing temperatures 
of the mountains to your office, place of 
business or home this summer with this 


beautiful space cooler which heralds a 
mew era of summer comfort. 


Ask your Ice Dealer about ChilAire and 
also fill out coupon for complete infor- 
mation. 


ChilAire Corporation 
3115 Troost Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


Will you please mail me your descriptive folder of 
ChilAire, the Portable Air Cooler. Lam interested in 
this inexpensive opportunity for winter comfort in 


the summer for my [) office [) home. 
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private practice he became solicitor for his native 
county, later serving a term (1906-07) in the 
Alabama House of Representatives. Quick of 
mind, sharp of tongue, he had himself chosen 
prosecuting attorney for his district, a position 
he held when he attended the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention as a delegate in Baltimore in 
1912. As a small-town lawyer, he was nominated 
and elected to the House in 1914 to represent the 
3rd Alabama District (1930 pop.: 270,471). 
There he has served continuously ever since. 

In Congress: Appointed a member of the 
House Committee on Banking & Currency upon 
his arrival, he by the slow process of 
seniority to become its chairman when the Demo- 
crats took over the House last December. No 
professional banker, and lacking expert qualifi- 
cations, he approached his legislative job as a 
layman unfettered by technique or tradition. 


rose 


Early in the session he put through the House 
measures to increase the capitalization of the 
Farm Loan Bank system, establish the Recon- 


struction Finance Corp. and expand the credit 
and currency facilities of the Federal Reserve 
System (the Glass-Steagall bill). Much of this 
legislation was put into his hands by the Repub- 
lican Administration as part of President 
Hoover’s” relief program. He _ expeditiously 
piloted it through the House under a_non- 
partisan agreement. He and Senator Glass of 
Virginia worked hand in glove to effect speedy 
conference compromises. When left to his own 
devices, he helped produce the Goldsborough bill 
for inflating commodity prices by deflating the 
dollar’s value and rammed it through the House 
over the violent objection of the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

He voted for: War (1917), the 18th Amend- 
ment (1917), restrictive immigration (1924), 
Soldier Bonus (1924), tax reduction (1924-27), 


tax increase (1932). Federal Farm Board 
(1929), the “Lame Duck” Amendment to the 
Constitution (1932), bonus loans over veto 
(1931). 


He voted against: Fordney-McCumber Tariff 
(1922), Hawley-Smoot Tariff (1930), equali- 
zation fee for farm relief (1928), Congressional 
reapportionment (1929), the Sales Tax (1932), 
State option on Prohibition (1932). 

He votes Dry, does not discuss his personal 
drinking habits, if any 

Legislative Hobby: a bill to guarantee national 
bank He argues that citizens should 
not be asked to risk their money in inst‘tutions 
chartered by the Federal Government and spon- 
sored by the Federal Reserve, any more than the 
Treasury which requires banks to put up bonds 
to protect its deposits. 

Tall, lean, athletic, 
grey hair and blue eyes, he 
pression when he 
ranter, he speaks to the point 
pared on the few subjects he 
He waves his hands, indulges in a few 


deposits. 


with neatly combed iron 
makes im- 
the House. No 
ind is well pre- 
selects to discuss. 
oratorical 


a good 


addresses 


flourishes but is otherwise logical and legalistic 
on his feet. 

Outside Congress: A widower with three chil- 
dren, he chums mostly with other Southern 


Democrats, cuts no figure in Washington’s formal 
society. His home is at Ozark, Ala. where, 
a power in local Democracy, he is in considerable 


demand as a public speaker. A member of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, he fought 
down the Ku Klux Klan when it sprouted in- 
tolerantly in his district, had the courage in 


1928 to stump for Alfred Emanuel Smith when 
James Thomas (“Tom-Tom’’) Heflin was try- 
ing to turn the State over to the Hoovercrats. 
He helped to oust Heflin in 1930. 

Impartial House observers rate him thus: a 
mediocre legislator, experienced in the mechanics 
of law-making, who has been popped into a posi- 
tion of importance by the accidental meeting of 
Hard Times and Democratic control of thé 
House: a solid, substantial citizen, loyal to his 
own rural system of economics and alien to the 
“Wall Street idea,’ who has put aside partisan- 
ship to co-operate to the limit of his ability with 


a Republican administration.—Ep. 
“are 

Senator Bratton’s Rug 

Sirs: 


What I want to know is how to make a 
U. S. Senator pay for a Navajo rug that I sent 
him by mail a year ago. He was at the Indian 
investigation and asked me to send- him one of my 
good I sent it by insured mail soon after 
and I have sent him around ten statements and 
letters asking that he either pay for the rug or 
return it and he absolutely ignores my letters 
not ever having answered me a line or paid for 


rugs. 


the rug. Please is there some way for a poor 
Indian trader to make him come through? 
This was Senator Sam G. Bratton of New 
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. June 2 


¥ 


Mexico. I sent the rug to Albuquerque and hay, 
the receipt of the postmaster there that the D: 
was delivered all right. 

I will certainly appreciate any informatio; 
you can give me as to how to proceed to make 
collection for this rug or get the rug back, no 
that it would be good business to get the ry 
back after a year’s time but it would be bette; 
than losing $50. 


arce 


Geo. B. BLoomrtetp 
U. S. Licensed Indian Trader 

Toadlena, N. Mex. 

Says Senator Bratton: “So far as | 
know I never made such a transaction, but 
I cannot be sure whether it is true or un- 
true. I will look it up and if the rug was 
delivered I will certainly pay him.”—£p, 

rs 


Two-Time Mayor 
Sirs: 

In the May 23 edition of Time, p. 13, you 
make the statement that Charles Howard Kline 
is the “only man ever to be Mayor of Pittsburgh 
twice in succession.” Is this exactly true? When 
a small child (many years ago) my grandmother 








told me that her brother, one Henry Weaver 
had been Mayor of Pittsburgh three times jn 
succession. If this is not so, I should like to be FB 


advised. 
ELIZABETH G. Storey 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

Pittsburgh’s mayoral term was changed 
in 1858 from one year to two. Henry A. 
Weaver served a one-year and a two-year 
term, 1857-60. Prior to him, Magnus 
Murray served three one-year terms, 
1828-31. John Darrah had eight terms, 
1817-25. But Pittsburgh’s present charter 
dates from 1903. William A. Magee had 
two four-year terms (1910-14, 1922-26). 
Charles Howard Kline was the first four- 
year Mayor of Pittsburgh to succeed him- 
self.—En., 





Banjo-Eyed 
Sirs: 

For years every time that one of Willard’s 
comic strip characters referred to Moon Mullins 
as a “banjo-eyed bum,” I have agreed with 
them that that is just what Mr. Mullins is. But 
I could never figure it out. Your issue of May 
23 says, inter alia, “banjo-eyed Norman Klein.” 
Do Klein’s eyes look like banjos, or does Mr. 
Klein look like Moon Mullins? And another 
thing, that expression is the only one that angers 
our Mr. Mullins; a sort of “when you say that 
smile” busines3. Are you not taking considerable 
chances that Mr. Klein’s views are the same as 
Moon’s? 

ALBERT HILLIARD 

Reno, Nev. 

When Reporter Klein worked for the 
Chicago Tribune his wife nicknamed him 
“Banjo-eyes” because his round eyes 
would frequently bug with astonishment 
like those of Moon (‘“Banjo-Eyes”) Mul- 
lins, hard-boiled Tribune comic strip char- 
acter.—Ep. 
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WHEN BREEZES BLOW 
If winds are light the wise skipper uses full 
sail—and drives ahead. The skilful way in 
which the Mimeograph has been used to take 
advantage ot the present situation is a story 
worth the hearing. Letters, announcements, 
ruled forms, drawings, tabulations, ete., it 
reproduces in any quantity, at peak speed 
and low cost. As a cutter of routine costs and 
a boomer of organization spirit, it’s a clipper. 
Let us tell you the simple story—without obliga- 
tion. » » Write A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, or 
nearest branch office. See classified ‘phone directory. 
On 
ININEOCRAPH! 
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more Flavor 


....More cups per pound” 


the Vita-Fresh Process actually gives it to you 










“No fooling, this is 


better than the coffee 
mother used to make, 
and she used Maxwell 
House too.” 









“That’s where we brides 


have an advantage. 





Maxwell House comes 
in the Vita-Fresh pack- 
age now.” 
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FULL FLAVOR 
FULL VALUE 


NOW THREE TIMES A WEEK— 
COLUMBIA NETWORK 


Hear Lanny Ross—Don Voorhees and 
his Maxwell House Orchestra—Mon- 


days, Wednesdays and Fridays. See your a wer $ ; 
newspaper for local time. se re 2g 
‘. 
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HE number of cups you get from 

a pound of coffee depends upon 

the quality and condition of the coffee 
WHEN IT REACHES YOU. 

You simply can’t get full flavor, nor 
the number of cups per pound you pay 
for, when you buy coffee in packages 
that contain Oxygen. For Oxygen is 
the sole cause of deterioration and 
flavor-loss in coffee. It steals away 
flavor swiftiy and certainly. 

So, whenever you hear claims of 
“freshness,” or “more cups per pound” 
made for any coffee—ask one question 
before you buy: 


“Is there air (Oxygen) inside the 
package?” 

If the answer is “Yes” you may be 
absolutely sure that the coffee is not 


full-flavored. 


There is one coffee—and ONLY one 
—that comes to you completely pro- 
tected against the slightest contact 
with flavor-robbing Oxygen. That cof- 
fee is Maxwell House packed by the 
Vita-Fresh Process. 


HAVE YOU TRIED MAXWELL HOUSE LATELY? 


Famous for two generations, this 
matchless Southern blend has leaped 
to new popularity with the introduc- 
tion of the Vita-Fresh Process which 
delivers every pound as full-flavored, 
fragrant, and delicious, as if you re- 
ceived it the moment it came from the 
roaster. 


Ask your grocer for a pound of 
Maxwell House today. If you haven't 
tried it lately you are missing the most 
delicious of all coffee treats. 


MAXWELL HOUSE COFFEE 


A GENERAL FOODS PRODUCT 
© 1932, G. F. Corp. 





Good to the last drop 
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NATION 


THE PRESIDENCY 
The Hoover Week 


Last week 86 eminent persons including 

Edsel Ford, John Hays Hammond, Wil- 
liam Green, Howard Earle Coffin, August 
Heckscher, Clark Howell, Henry Stevens, 
Edward F. Hutton, William Vincent Grif- 
fn, Jesse Isidor Straus and Elon Hunting- 
ton Hooker petitioned President Hoover 
to revive the Council of National Defense. 
They argued that a dictatorship was the 
way out of Depression. President Hoover 
promptly rejected their request. He felt 
that the C. O. N. D. was only an advisory 
war body and that the Cabinet, Federal 
Reserve Board, Farm Board and Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. were now “the 
most effective economic council that could 
be devised.”” Declared the President: “It 
is my impression that but few of the 
gentlemen [signing the petition] are fa- 
miliar with the law bearing on this sub- 
ject.” 
@ To a night conference at the White 
House President Hoover summoned three 
Republican Senators and one Republican 
Representative now engaged in trying to 
devise a compromise economy bill (see 
p.8). He told them the budget was still 
unbalanced by about $200,000,000. He 
insisted Congress stay in session until its 
fiscal job was done. Dolefully remarked 
Indiana’s Representative Wood: “I think 
well be celebrating our Fourth of July 
right here in Washington.” 


Planks & Possibilities 


A smart’ President, to be re-elected, 
must not overcapitalize on his office. With 
so much power and prestige at his com- 
mand he must lean over backward to 
create the popular notion that being Presi- 
dent of all the People is his first consider- 
ation and being a partisan candidate for 
another term is only of secondary impor- 
tance. Such was President Hoover’s air 
lat week. Outwardly he took no official 
notice whatever of the fact that his party 
was assembled in Chicago to renominate 
him (see p. 8). 

Yet Herbert Hoover, private citizen, 
was thoroughly interested, if not down- 
right excited. Just before the opening 
gavel Presidential Rule No. 7 (Trme, No- 
vember 24, 1930) was observed when 
White House Physician Joel Thompson 
Boone announced: “Our present national 
leadership is bearing a greater strain than 
ever was the portion of any other Presi- 
dent. Thank God, our President is a phys- 
ial rarity. In spite of the incomparable 
burdens he is bearing, President Hoover 
's in excellent health.” 

Mr. Hoover’s office was turned into a 
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pre-convention headquarters. One mem- 
ber of the Cabinet after another trooped 
through to ask him if he had any last- 
minute instructions, to shake his hand in 
farewell before starting for Chicago. Law- 
rence Richey and Walter Newton, White 
House secretaries, were packed off to Chi- 
cago as Mr. Hoover’s personal agents. 
There they took an obscure reom at the 
Congress Hotel which became the real 
Hoover headquarters, with a telephone 
line stretching directly to the President’s 
ear. When the convention started, Candi- 
date Hoover was left alone in Washington, 
with only a Congress preponderantly 
Democratic and two members of his Cabi- 
net—Navy’s Adams, an “independent,” 
and Justice’s Mitchell, a onetime Demo- 
crat—to keep him company. Lonely, he 
summoned George Akerson, his onetime 
secretary, to serve as contact man. 

What the convention would do about 
Prohibition even the President did not 
know. Secretary Richey reported that 
Chicago was filled with wild talk about a 
repeal declaration. The Indiana State con- 
vention startlingly declared for resubmis- 
sion of the 18th Amendment. As a candi- 
date for re-election Mr. Hoover had told 
pre-convention callers that he was ready to 
run on a platform declaring for resubmis- 
sion of the question to the people but that 
he was opposed to Repeal. Senators had 
submitted sample planks for Resubmis- 
sion but on none had Mr. Hoover placed 
his finger and said: “I want this and noth- 
ing else.” So widespread became the talk 
in Washington that the President was 
committed to a specific proposal that the 
White House issued a diplomatic denial 
that any plank had been submitted there. 
This denial was instantly recognized as 
campaign strategy to preserve the “hands- 
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off” impression. Only if the convention 
seemed headed unexpectedly toward Re- 
peal were Mr. Hoover’s agents instructed 
to intervene. 

The President’s position offered his 
party a serious difficulty. Resubmission, 
at best, is a weasel unless accompanied by 
a declaration in favor of a specific out- 
come. Herbert Hoover is against Repeal, 
hence favors retaining the 18th Amend- 
ment and is therefore rated Dry. What 
would happen, it was asked last week, if 
he “resubmitted” the issue to the people 
and they voted for Repeal? 

Prohibition was also an important factor 
in Nominee Hoover's consideration of pos- 
sible Democratic candidates. His friends 
told him that, on a Resubmission plank, 
he could probably beat Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt running on a Repeal platform. 
Newton Diehl Baker or Albert Cabell 
Ritchie as outright Wets would possibly 
be harder for him to defeat. Alfred 
Emanuel Smith, pledged to Repeal, would 
be far stronger than in 1928 because of 
economic conditions but it was unlikely 
that he could win out over the Republican 
nominee. As the President figured it out 
alone in the White House, a damp G. O. P. 
against a dripping Democracy could prob- 
ably hold enough of the Dry vote and win 
over sufficient moderate Wets to carry the 
election. 


THE CONGRESS 
Work Done 
The Senate: 


@ Passed a $156.000,000 omnibus econ- 
omy bill as a rider to the Legislative 
Appropriation bill; sent it to conference 
(see p. 8). 
@ Passed the War Department appro- 
priation bill after restoring pay for 2.000 
officers cut off by the House; sent it to 
conference. 
@ Passed (72-to-8) a bill by New York’s 
Wagner providing $300,000,000 for direct 
relief; sent it to the House (see p. 8). 
@ Passed a bill by Missouri’s Patterson 
to make interstate kidnapping a Federal 
felony; sent it to the House. 
q Passed a House bill to exempt husbands 
of U. S. citizens from the immigration 
quota; sent it to the President. 

The House: 
@ Passed (216-to-182) a bill backed by 
Speaker Garner providing for a $2,290,- 
000,000 relief and public works program; 
sent it to the Senate (see p. 8). 
@ Recommitted to conference the $177,- 
000,000 Agriculture appropriation bill to 
eliminate $1,450,000 for grasshopper 
poison. 
@ Passed the $15,000,000 Second De- 
ficiency appropriation bill, last of the big 
money measures; sent it to the Senate. 
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“Economy” 


The $1,115,000,000 tax bill enacted 
fortnight ago failed to balance the Budget 
even roughly, by about $350,000,000. To 
fill up this gap Congress was expected to 
effect special economies of about $250,- 
000,000 and reduce appropriations by 
$100,000,000. Last month the House of 
Representatives was presented with a 
$263,000,000 economy bill. When the 
House finished with it, the measure repre- 
sented an estimated saving of somewhere 
around $40,000,000. Last week when its 
turn came to save in a big way, the Senate 
also faltered, lost its nerve. 

The Senate’s Economy Committee, with 
President Hoover's aid & counsel, pro- 
duced an omnibus bill to cut costs by 
about $238,000,000. The step-by-step 
shrinking process on the Senate floor: 
Lost Savings Reason 

$4,000,000-—Exemption of salaries of 
$1.000 or less from a gen- 
eral 10° pay cut estimated 
to save $122,000,000. 

$48,000,000-—Elimination (vote: 63-to- 
14) of all cuts for Veterans’ 
allowance and compensa- 
tions. 

$30,000.000—Substitution (38-to-26) of 
President Hoover’s 30-day 
payless furlough plan for 
Government employes in 
place of the 10% wage cut 
voted earlier. 


$8 2,000,000—Total 

These changes reduced the total of the 
Senate’s savings to $156,000,000 or less. 
Critics of the bill pointed out that it con- 
tained a duplicate provision on annual 
leaves without pay which would shrink 
its total by another $22,000,000. 

The substitution of furloughs saving 
$88,000,000 for pay cuts saving $118,000,- 
coo loosed a storm of Democratic abuse 
against President Hoover. South Caro- 
lina’s Byrnes charged that the President 
had agreed to go along with the Economy 
Committee on the pay cut plan but at the 
last minute his “pride of opinion” caused 
him to revert to his furlough scheme and 
to succeed in inducing the Senate to re- 
verse itself and adopt his less economical 
proposal. “The bill has been wrecked,” 
cried Senator Byrnes, “and it has been 
wrecked by the President of the U. S.” 

Tennessee’s McKellar accused the Pres- 
ident of “bad faith’ on economy. Arkan- 
sas’ Robinson, Democratic leader, fulmi- 
nated: 

“The economy program has_ broken 
down. Our work has resulted in a disgust- 
ing failure, in view of all the talk that 
has gone on about cutting the cost of 
Government. We've done little and we 
don’t know what we have done.” 

The Senate sent its bill to conference 
with the House. Last month that body 
killed the Hoover furlough plan by a two- 
to-one vote. 

The Senators next turned their attention 
to a stack of appropriation bills from 
which some $200,000,000 had to be shaved 
if the Budget was to be leveled up. First 
shaving: $3,000,000 off a $389,000,000 
War Department supply bill. 


$2.45 per Head 

The Senate last week voted the equiva- 
lent of $2.45 each for every man, woman 
& child in the land, to help those who 
need it through the Depression. It was 
the first bill providing direct Federal relief 
for the destitute, passed by the over- 
whelming vote of 72-to-8. Public plight 
had triumphed over political principle. 
The cry of “Dole!” was muted. Even 
President Hoover approved. 

Sponsor of the direct relief bill was 
New York’s Democratic Senator Robert 
Ferdinand Wagner. Since the beginning 
of the Depression more than two years 
ago he has hammered away on the idea 
that the Federal Government must do 
something big about unemployment. His 
proposal to create a Federal Employment 
Service on a nation-wide basis was vetoed 
by President Hoover in 1931. He re- 
peatedly advocated a full-sized program 
of public works to make more jobs. His 
expert interest in the problem of relief 
made him the No. 1 Democratic spokes- 
man on this issue and, as such, he chair- 
manned a party committee that framed 
the bill passed last week. 

Under its terms Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. was authorized to raise an addi- 
tional $300,000,000 by debentures. This 
sum was to be lent States, at 3%, on the 
basis of population to feed the hungry 
and clothe the naked. States in turn could 
pass their borrowings along to municipal- 
ities to care for local distress. Repay- 
ments were provided for by deductions 
from Federal allowances for highway con- 
struction. Typical State allotments for 
relief: Illinois, $18,645.452; Oregon, $2,- 
330,570; Texas, $14,232,652; Nevada, 
$222,500. The Wagner bill was forwarded 
to the House for action. 

One of the eight opponents of the Wag- 
ner relief measure was Pennsylvania’s 
Reed. Gloomed he: “When the historians 
of the future describe the decline and fall 
of the American Republic they will point 
to today as one of the milestones on the 
road of the disintegration of our coun- 
try. These are not loans to States. 
Not one penny will be paid back. We 
are lifting the lid of Pandora’s box and 
we'll never be able to close it. It is a step 
toward making mendicants of our people.” 

Still to be acted on by the Senate were 
other Wagner proposals to: 1) authorize 
the R. F. C. to lend a billion dollars for 
self-amortizing public works by States; 2) 
float a $500,000,000 U. S. bond issue for 
a Federal program of public works. 
President Hoover favored No. 1, frowned 
on No. 2. Last week Secretary Mills, ap- 
pearing before the Senate Banking & Cur- 
rency Committee, vainly argued for the 
Hoover proposal of R. F. C. loans to 
private industry. This the Committee 
rejected on the ground that it would re- 
sult in unfair competition between indus- 
trial concerns financed by R. ¥. C. and 
those not so aided. Secretary Mills 
mocked the Wagner direct relief plan 
thus: “When you’re going to bust the 
Depression with a $300,000,000 appropri- 
ation it’s like getting a ten-year old boy 
to lift up the Washington Monument and 
bring it here into this room.** 





Earlier in the week the House, gagged 
by a rigid rule against amendments, passed 


(216-to-182) the $2,290,000,000 relief 
bill which Speaker Garner sponsored and 
President Hoover denounced as ‘“‘pork.”* 
It provided $100,000,000 as “mercy 
money” for direct relief, $1,000,000,099 
in R. F. C. loans, the balance for a gigap. 
tic public building program throughout the 
land financed by U. S. bonds. Typical of 
the Republican opposition to this measure 
was a jingle recited on the floor by New 
York’s Clarke: 
The odor of pork is in the air, 
A Democratic Speaker is in the chair, 
Hog callers, calling in despair. 
Pigsties, postoffices everywhere. 


REPUBLICANS 
Cool & Damp 

Batteries of teletype machines, set up 
in Chicago’s Congress Hotel last week in 
preparation for the 2oth Republican Na- 
tional Convention, warmed up with this 
test message: NOW IS THE TIME FOR 
ALL GOOD MEN TO COME TO THE 
AID OF THE PARTY. 

To the aid of their party, more than 
2,000 delegates and alternates trooped into 
the city. Most of them wearied their feet 
on the hard floors of hotel lobbies, whis- 
pered unimportances, made use of Demo- 
cratic Mayor Anton Joseph Cermak’s 
free baseball and theatre tickets, waited 
to do their bosses’ bidding when the con- 
vention got underway at the Stadium 

Unlike the last time the party invaded 
Chicago to nominate Warren Gamaliel 
Harding after a midnight meeting in the 
Blackstone Hotel, there were no bustling 
headquarters of rival aspirants for candi- 
dacy. Onetime Senator Joseph I. France 
of Maryland kept a lone vigil with a pair 
of stenographers in a suite at the Con- 
gress, ridiculously hopeful of a boon which 
the party leaders downstairs on the mez- 
zanine floor had not the slightest intention 
of bestowing upon him. Marshall Field 
& Co. displayed a collection of small ele- 


phants. Loop district street lights were 
decorated with the party symbol on 
bunting. But throughout the length & 


breadth of the city there was not to be 
found a single Republican badge, button, 
sign or slogan urging the selection of 
anyone for office. Colyumnist Heywood 
Broun reported: “Herbert Clark Hoover 
is the forgotten man ” 


Vice President. 
the city was Mrs. 
(“Dolly”) Gann, looking slightly less 
plump than usual. As to her brother 
Charles Curtis’ chances of being renom- 
inated for the Vice Presidency, she “had 
not a single doubt.” Neither had Secretary 
of the Treasury Mills, a delegate from 
New York, who appeared on the scene 
with the word of the White House on his 
lips. But ruddy little Chief Counsel 
James Francis Burke of the national com- 
mittee, who claimed seniority over anyone 
at the gathering because he went to the 
1892 Minneapolis convention the week 


An early arrival in 
Edward Everett 





*Last week Speaker Garner was ordered t0 
bed with influenza. 
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after he was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, thought otherwise. 


“Don’t bet against Dawes,” he warned. 
“Watch Friday’s papers.” 

Day before, Counsel Burke had been 
playing golf with Lawyer Silas Strawn. 
Mr. Strawn’s law partner Ralph Shaw 
had as his house guest New York’s one- 
time Senator James Wadsworth. The 
name of Wadworth, too, was to be put 
before the convention for Vice Presiden- 
tial consideration. There was also the 
chance that Vice Presidential lightning 
might flash over the Philippines and hit 
Theodore Roosevelt in Manila. It might 
also nip Secretary of War Patrick Jay 
Hurley as he sat in seclusion in Chi- 
cago and framed the river & harbor de- 
velopment plan for his party’s platform. 

Women. With considerably more ela- 
tion than was evidenced by the male dele- 
gates and alternates, 600 of whom can- 
celed their hotel and seat reservations, 
Republican ladies trooped to their third 
convention. They raised their party’s 
vocal tone, but those to whom attention 
was paid were chiefly the wives or rela- 
tives of well-known men. Mrs. George 
Horace Lorimer, wife of the Saturday 
Evening Post’s editor, was alternate for 
sick Boss William S. Vare of Philadel- 
phia, “hero” of the 1928 nomination of 
Herbert Hoover; Mrs. Ellis A. Yost, 
sister-in-law of Michigan’s football coach, 
directed the women’s division of the na- 
tional committee; Sarah Schuyler Butler 
was a New York delegate with her father 
Dr. Nicholas Murray (‘“Miraculous’’) 
Butler; even Ruth Hanna McCormick, 
born to. politics, came as the bride of 
onetime Congressman Albert Gallatin 
Simms of New Mexico. Mesdames F. 








Wide World 
SoutH CAROLINA’s TOLBERT 


“My collar is as empty as a Democrat’s 
promises.” 


Trubee Davison, Walter Evans Edge, 
James Wadsworth, Bertrand Hollis Snell 
chiefly came to have fun. 


Absentees. The continued session of 
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Congress and a general lack of interest 
kept many a familiar G. O. Politician 
away from Chicago. Senators Borah, 
Watson and Smoot, prime figures at 
Kansas City in 1928, were absent. An- 
drew William Mellon was at his London 
post. Claudius Huston who led the 
Hoover “Boy Scouts” four years ago 
could not be found around the Stadium. 
Allan Hoover, a spectator at his father’s 
first nomination, missed his renomination. 

Movements as well as people were ab- 
sent. There was no Revolt of the Farm- 
ers such as led to the withdrawal of Frank 
Orren. Lowden in 1928. There was no 
Economic Insurgency. There were no 
“Allies” banded against the leading can- 
didate. Chicago was calm, composed, 
conservative, deadly dull. 

Contest. Politically as well as meteoro- 
logically the pre-convention atmosphere 
was cool and damp. 

What ardor was present resuited from 





CHARLES GAtres DAWES 


Counsel Burke: “Watch Friday’s papers.” 


the contested seating of blocs of dele- 
gates from South Carolina headed by 
Joseph (“Tieless Joe”) Tolbert and from 
Mississippi under Negro Perry W. How- 
ard. Postmaster General Brown, Presi- 
dent Hoover's political organizer, had been 
working to weed out these national com- 
mitteemen ever since the administration 
promised to “clean up the G. O. P., south” 
in 1929. But after a ballot behind closed 
doors the national committee voted to 
seat Messrs. Tolbert and Howard, first 
sign of Old Guard recalcitrance to White 
House suasion. 

Caught crunching his way through the 
packed Congress mezzanine, grizzled Mr. 
Tolbert was asked by a reporter why he 
never wore a cravat. “‘I still have to find 
a reason for wearing a tie,” he snorted, 
adding pridefully: ““My collar is as empty 
as a Democrat’s promises.” 

Wet & Dry. Duller but more im- 
portant than the seating bicker were the 
sidelights of the Wet v. Dry struggle. 
Many of Chicago’s saloons had _ been 
closed or had closed voluntarily for the 
duration of the convention, but the damp- 


























ABSENTEE VARE 


No heroics this year. 


ness of anti-Prohibition agitation was rife. 

Chairman James R. Garfield of the 
resolutions committee arrived from Wash- 
ington to be besieged immediately by a 
swarm of newshawks. In the room at 
the Congress where his father received the 
choice which made him the 2oth President, 
Chairman Garfield neatly dodged all ref- 
erence to the President's Prohibition piat- 
form desire with an agility such as he once 
used when Secretary of the Interior in the 
Roosevelt ‘tennis Cabinet.” He could 
not “speak for the President,” but could 
speak for “responsible Republicans.” He 
hurriedly added that Mr. Hoover was a 
responsible Republican 

A mass-meeting of Allied Drys in an 
uptown church brought a turnout of 187. 

A mass-meeting of Wets in the Coli- 
seum, where national conventions used to 
be held, rallied 15,000 


Keynote 
FELLOW REPUBLICANS! 


Out across the crowded stadium in 
Chicago thundered a monster voice. On 
the platform behind a bank of micro- 
phones stood tall, trim, white-haired Sen- 
ator Lester Jesse Dickinson of Iowa, 
partisan partisan: Temporary chairman of 
the Grand Old Party’s grand old party, he 
was “keynoting” the campaign to come 
Theme: The Depression would have been 
infinitely worse if it had not been for 


that ‘stalwart American, Herbert Hoover” 
and his Lincolnian efforts to meet the 
crisis. 


Prohibition, livest subject in a lifeless 
convention, was utterly ignored by Key- 
noter Dickinson—a possible indication 
that the G. O. P., regardless of platform 
declarations, would shy from the issue in 
the national canvass. 

Keynotings: 


“In this grave hour the Republican 
Party offers this great leader with pride 
and confidence. ... His first act pre- 


} 


vented a financial panic. He cushioned 
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the effects of the débacle in Wall 
Siveet. ...°. 

“The safety of the country requires 
the maintenance of the Gold Standard. 
The value of the American dollar must be 
maintained throughout the world... . 

“The Federal Government has, during 


the last three years, poured into the 








PARTISAN DICKINSON 


. Claimed everything. 


agricultural industry nearly a billion dol- 
ee 

“Twice as many criminals are now in 
detention for violation of Federal statutes 
than were in jails and penal institutions 
five years ago. 

“Let party loyalty sound as the key- 
note of this campaign.” 

Flaying Democrats for trying to “smear 
Hoover,” Senator Dickinson pointed with 
pride to: 

1) The Federal Farm Board 

2) The Hawley-Smoot Tariff 

3) The Debt Moratorium* 

4) The London Naval Treaty* 

5) The Reconstruction Finance Corp.* 

6) A Balanced Budget* 

7) Federal Reserve credit expansion* 


DEMOCRATS 

Chair Fight 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt last week 
decided to take complete command of 
the Chicago convention which he con- 
fidently expects to nominate him for the 
Presidency a fortnight hence. His decision 
promptly embroiled his party in fresh 
squabbling and brought down upon his 
thin-thatched head a charge of bad faith. 


Candidate Roosevelt began by announc- 
ing (through his manager) that his last- 
minute choice for permanent convention 


*These items were put through Congress as 
non-partisan legislation, actively supported by 
co-operating Democrats on the understanding 
with the White House that no political credit 
would be claimed by Republicans. 


chairman was Montana’s grey, grim Sena- 
tor Thomas James Walsh, famed Oil 
Scandal investigator, who presided over 
the long-drawn convention of 1924. 

Last April a Democratic group desig- 
nated by the National Committee met in 
Chicago to arrange for the June conven- 
tion. At the meeting Roosevelt men were 
about evenly arrayed against  anti- 
Roosevelt men. To avert a schism a com- 
promise was effected whereby Kentucky’s 
Senator Barkley, a Roosevelt supporter, 
was “recommended” to the convention as 
temporary chairman and keynoter. Jouett 
Shouse, chairman of the Democratic 
Executive Committee at Washington head- 
quarters, was “commended” as permanent 
chairman. A Raskobite, Mr. Shouse has 
spent the last three years keeping his 
party alive and active in opposing the 
Hoover Administration. To him more 
than to any other individual has been 
credited the Democratic success of the 
1930 elections which gave the party the 
House. No friend of the Roosevelt fac- 
tion, Mr. Shouse urged States to pick 
uninstructed delegations to the Chicago 
convention, insisted that he was personally 
neutral among the swarms of candidates. 

Now, with the convention at hand, 
Candidate Roosevelt suddenly wanted to 
ditch Mr. Shouse as permanent chairman. 
The Governor’s friends declared that 
Mr. Shouse had won support at the April 
meeting by trickery and misrepresentation, 
that he was hostile to the Roosevelt can- 
didacy, had covertly worked against it and 
that, anyway, a “commendation,” unlike 
a “recommendation,” was not binding. 

Boiling mad at what he considered a 
treacherous betrayal, Mr. Shouse ex- 
plained that his “commendation” as per- 
manent chairman came only after Gover- 
nor Roosevelt had dictated over the long 
distance telephone his sanction of the 
Chicago compromise to Robert H. Jack- 
son, New Hampshire National Committee- 
man and Roosevelt supporter. He cited 
Virginia’s Harry Flood Byrd as a witness 
to all that occurred in Chicago and ex- 
hibited the “commendation” resolution in 
Mr. Jackson’s handwriting. Declared Mr. 
Shouse : 

“Tt may be there are authors or sponsors 


of resolutions who do not expect to be 
bound by the resolutions which they 
themselves dictate or submit. . My 


name will be presented to the convention 
for permanent chairman and the delegates 
will have an opportunity to vote me up 
or down, forming their own opinion—with 
the public—as to the good faith of Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt.” 

Roosevelt men did not attempt to deny 
the facts as stated by Mr. Shouse, though 
they realized they put their candidate in 
a bad light. The convention would open 
with a test of strength on the permanent 
chairmanship which a majority would de- 
cide. The Roosevelt managers were sure 
they would have that majority and were 
therefore primed to ride roughshod over 
all opposition. 

But not all Democrats approved of such 
steamroller tactics. Alfred Emanuel Smith 
gave a luncheon for 14 of his principal 
supporters who vowed they would “back 





to the last ditch” Mr. Shouse’s selection, 
James Middleton Cox, the party’s 1929 
nominee, sided with Mr. Shouse. Declared 
he: “The issue is unimportant since no 
principle is involved. Contention over 
essentials exhibits virility of character. 
over non-essentials, stupidity. . .. The 
rejection of Mr. Shouse would be nothing 
short of studied humiliation of a man 
who has given his time and talents jp 
furtherance of the most essential reorgan- 
ization of any political party in half a 
century.” 

Governor Roosevelt found himself 
pushed into another tight place last week 
by the charges preferred by Inquisitor 
Samuel Seabury against New York’s 
Mayor Walker (T1mME, June 13). The 
Governor had to decide whether or not 
to remove the Tammany Mayor from 
office for malfeasance and nonfeasance, 
He fumed & fumed because Counsel Sea- 
bury had released his charges to the 
Press. He inspired, through an anonymous 
spokesman, insinuations against the in- 
vestigator’s motives which set Manhattan 
editors tush-tushing. Though he declared 
he “resented” any speculation as to the 
part national politics would play in his 
decision in the Walker case, the fact that 
it would play a big part was plain. 


set-back last week when the 25 potent 


The Roosevelt camp received another 
throughout the 


Scripps-Howard papers 
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International 





JovETT SHOUSE 


“Vote me up or down.” 


land frontpaged an editorial entitled “Give 
Us Alfred E. Smith.” Excerpts: 
“Herbert Hoover and Franklin Roose- 
velt possess in common one dominating 
trait. Faced in a pinch with political 
consequences, they yield. Between the 
two it is a toss up. . . . The nomination 
of Roosevelt is possible but not certain. 
Between Roosevelt and the White House 
there now stands a man endowed in the 
very highest degree with those qualities 
which both Hoover and Roosevelt lack 
and which the country so sorely needs. 
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That man is Alfred E. Smith... . As 
Roosevelt generalizes, Smith is specific. 
As Roosevelt loves to delay, Smith loves 
action. Irresolution is ingrained in one; 


boldness in the other. ... In Franklin 
Roosevelt we have another Hoover. 

The election of either Hoover or Roose- 
velt would be a blow from which this 
nation would not recover in a generation. 
_., The times call for courage and ac- 
tion. We have those qualities in Smith.” 

“Roosevelt, if nominated, can’t be 
elected,” was a widespread sentiment upon 
which James A. Farley, the Governor's 
campaign manager, last week started to 
war. He predicted that at Chicago his 
candidate would get 691 votes on the first 
nominating ballot which would be in- 
creased to the necessary 770 by switches 
before the roll was completed. Leaping 
ahead to the election itself Manager Far- 
ley optimistically declared: 

“Governor Roosevelt stands a better 
chance in more States than any other of 
the names brought forward. ... I now 
predict that when nominated he will have 
no less than 345 votes |an elective ma- 
jority: 266] when the electoral college 
assembles. This would still leave a very 
safe majority without the votes of New 
York, which I am convinced we will se- 
cure, and it also does not include the 
highly probable States of Illinois and 


Ohio.” 
HEROES 
B. E. F. (Cont'd) 


Last week the House of Representatives 
surrendered to the siege of the Bonus Ex- 
peditionary Force encamped near the 
Capitol. It voted (226-to-175) to take up 
the bill by Texas’ Patman for immediate 
cashing of Adjusted Service Compensation 
certificates at a cost of $2,400,000,000 in 
printing-press money. This first test of the 
Bonus boosters’ strength indicated that 
the House would probably pass the Pat- 
man bill and send it to the Senate. In 
that body 56 Senators—a majority—were 
said to be lined up against the Bonus. 
But even should the measure somehow 
get by Congress an insurmountable veto 
awaited it at the White House. 

Largely ignorant of legislative processes, 
the B. E. F., bivouacked some 15,000 
strong on the Anacostia mudflats, was 
delirious with delight at its House victory. 
Its tattered personnel, destitute veterans 
who had “bummed” their way to the Capi- 
tal from all over the country, whooped and 
pranced about among their crude shelters. 
Most of them had left hungry wives and 
children behind. They had gone to Wash- 
ington because, long jobless, they had 
nothing better to do. In camp with their 
A. E. F. fellows again, they seemed to 
have revived the old ganging spirit of 
Army days as an escape from reality. 
They convinced themselves that they were 
there to right some vague wrong—a wrong 
somehow bound up in the fact that the 
Government had opened its Treasury to 
banks, railroads and the like but closed 
itto needy individuals. When the House 
Voted to take up their bill, they slapped 
one another on the back and were quite 
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sure they would be getting their money in 
a few days to take home. 

During the week the B. E. F.’s ranks 
were more than quadrupled by new re- 
cruits. Leaders predicted 50,000 more 
were on the march to Washington. Seven 
thousand of them paraded one evening 
in quiet order up Pennsylvania Avenue. 











COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF WATERS 


“We're here for the duration.” 

The discipline at “Bonus City” continued 
good, despite the fears of alarmed Wash- 
ingtonians who helped to spread _ un- 
founded Red scares. Crude shelters were 
built from old lumber, packing boxes and 
scrap tin, and thatched with old straw. 
Several hundred secondhand Army tents 
were provided. Company streets were laid 
out. Latrines were dug. Regular forma- 
tions were held daily. Campers were or- 
ganized for field sports to keep them out 
of mischief. Newcomers were required 
to register after proving that they were 
bona fide veterans with honorable dis- 
charge papers. A military morale _per- 
meated the whole raw, rough encampment, 
with no larking out of bounds. 

Credit for the B. E. F.’s good behavior 
went principally to 34-year-old Walter W. 
Waters, originator of the Washington 
march, who was selected last week as the 
B. E. F.’s commander-in-chief. Tall, lean, 
sun-burned, Waters first saw service on 
the Mexican border. Then he went over- 
seas as a sergeant for nearly two years 
with the 146th Field Artillery. Mustered 
out, he married ‘a blonde slip of a girl 
from Valparaiso, Ind., took her to Oregon 
where he worked as superintendent of a 
canning factory, had a house of his own, 
a car, two little daughters. Eighteen 
months ago he lost his job. His small sav- 
ings melted. He led the B. E. F.’s first 
contingent of 300 from Portland across 
the continent last month. Now in com- 
mand of 15,000 men, he became the sober, 
strict executive with headquarters and a 
staff in a deserted building on Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue. He directed the B. E. F.’s 
lobbyists, organized newcomers, arranged 








for food and shelter, maintained 


camp 
order and, above all, kept the Bonus 
uppermost in his followers’ minds. Said 
he: “We're here for the duration and 


we're not going to starve. We're going to 
keep ourselves a simon-pure veterans’ 
organization. If the Bonus is paid it will 
relieve to a large extent the deplorable 
economic condition.” 

Best Washington friend of the B. E. F. 
last week was Pelham Glassford, Superin- 
tendent of Police, onetime Army briga- 
dier. He supplied the camp with food 
during its first hard days, later managed 
the money and supplies donated for its 
subsistence. He bought or borrowed 
tents, arranged for quarters in condemned 
Government buildings. He supplied trucks 
to take all who wanted to leave 50 miles 
from the Capitol. When no appreciable 
number accepted his free transportation 
offer, he dug in to make the B. E. F. as 
comfortable as possible. His kindness 
brought rumors that President Hoover, 
displeased, might summarily dismiss him 
on the ground that his activities encour- 


aged more veterans to head for Wash- 
ington 
Over Bonus City hung the constant 


threat of pestilence. Flies swarmed. 
Garbage lay half buried. The men bathed 
in the Eastern Branch (Potomac), virtu- 
ally an open sewer. Twenty-three cases 
of communicable disease were spotted but 
were lost in the crowd. The air reeked 
with filthy smells. Eight men were re- 
ported to have died. Food was poor. 
Scabies broke out. Public health officers 
declared conditions were “frightful,” 
warned of a “terrible epidemic” which 
might suddenly fan out from the camp 
across the city and country. A 24-hour 
quarantine was set up for new arrivals and 
a special camp with hospital facilities 
opened for the sick and diseased. 

To feed the B. E. F. costs about 7¢ per 
day per man. Father Charles Coughlin, 
radio priest of Detroit, forwarded $5,000. 


About $2,500 was raised by exhibition 
boxing matches Home-town friends 
loaded trucks with free supplies and 


started them to Washington. The B. E. F. 
seemed in no immediate danger of starv- 
ing. 

Bonus lobbyists swarmed about the 
Capitol. One group encountered Senator 
Lewis of Illinois in a corridor, pestered 
him for support. Angry when his way 
was blocked, Senator Lewis declared: 
“I’m going to the Senate and you can go 
to hell!” 

The B. E. F. was frowned upon by the 
American Legion which has hushed its 
demand for Bonus cashing. At the Na- 
tional Republican Club in Manhattan last 
week Major General James Guthrie Har- 
bord, retired, voiced one popular view 
when he declared: “Nothing so ominous 
or so nasty as the Bonus march has been 
seen since 1916 wher organized labor 
forced through the eight-hour-day railroad 
law under threat of strike. Not since 1783 
has an army of citizens marched on the 
Capitol with evil in their hearts. 
Something must be done to curb this 
movement. Otherwise it will spread and 
I don’t know what may happen.” 
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PROHIBITION 
United Repeal Council 


Extra telegraphers had to be employed 
at Tarrytown, N. Y. last week to handle 
an avalanche of messages for John 
Davison Rockefeller Jr. People all over 
the land were excited because he had re- 
gretfully abandoned the Cause which he 
and his father & mother had supported 
with speech, prayer and at least $434.000. 
From Tarrytown to Tallahassee and Ta- 
coma the news had flashed when he pub- 
licly endorsed Nicholas Murray Butler’s 
call for out-&-out repeal of Prohibition 
(Time, June 13). 

While elated Wets hailed Mr. Rocke- 
feller into their fold as a convert and a 
damaging loss to the opposition, Drys 
damned him for a turncoat. ‘“Unfortu- 
nately for your conception and interpreta- 
tion you live in a stupefying, benumbing 
atmosphere of New York,’* wrote one- 
time Congressional Dry-leader William 
David (“Earnest Willie’) Upshaw from 
the corn liquor country of Georgia. “Dr. 
Butler is an unsafe mentor for a high 
class, unsophisticated Christian like you.” 

Bishop James Cannon Jr., the South’s 
arch Dry, sounded the same note: “Mr. 
Rockefeller’s attitude is doubtless sincere, 
but it’s not surprising to those who know 
the influences which surround him, living 
as he does where literally Satan’s seat is, 
in the home of Alfred E. Smith, of Jimmy 
Walker and of the Tammany Tiger.’’+ 

In Chicago, whither she had journeyed 
to work & pray against repeal platforms 
by either political party, Mrs. Henry W. 
Peabody of the Woman’s National Com- 
mittee for Law Enforcement announced: 
“He will hardly feel at home in the jubi- 
lant company of outlawed brewers and 
Wet attackers of the Constitution. I’ve 
known John since he was a boy and his 
statement makes me very sad.” 

Mr. Rockefeller also went to Chicago. 

Elated but not motivated by the Rocke- 
feller pronouncement, the leaders of the 
six militant Wet organizations met in 
Manhattan’s Empire State Building, or- 
ganized themselves into a United Repeal 
Council, mightiest Wet body yet to be 
washed up by the anti-Prohibition ground- 
swell. Chosen chairman of the Council, 
which claims to represent a membership 
of 2,500,000 citizens, was Pierre Samuel 
du Pont. The Council decided to hold a 
mass meeting in Chicago on the eve of the 
Republican National Convention, after 
which it will go about trying to get the 
18th Amendment out of the Constitution 
just as Prohibitionists went about putting 
it in—by the slow process of electing pub- 
lic officials favorable to their cause. “I 
hope Mr. Rockefeller will take an active 
part in the movement,” said Chairman du 


*Last week, after a two-month survey based 
“upon the best information available,” Prohibi- 
tion Director Amos Walter Wright Woodcock 
estimated that there were 3,844 places in Man- 
hattan to buy liquor. Until razed to make way 
for Rockefeller Center, many a speakeasy flour- 
ished within a cork-pop of the Rockefeller town 
house in West 54th Street. 

tBishop Cannon’s second wife, before he mar- 
ried her, used to occupy an apartment on Man- 
hattan’s West 85th Street. 


Pont, “though I feel it would be premature 
to invite him to do so.” 

Mr. Rockefeller’s announcement moved 
many people to change their views, em- 
boldened others to speak their minds. 











Wide World 
REPEALER DU Pont 


He was not premature with a prime 
invitation. 
John 


: Raleigh Mott, president of the 
World’s Alliance of Y. M. C. A. and ex- 
ecutive committee member of the Allied 
Forces for Prohibition, long a friend and 
beneficiary of the Rockefeller family, was 
in Scotland when he heard the news. 
Promptly he, too, plumped for Prohibition 
reform. While opposed to outright repeal, 
he favored a non-political national referen- 
dum, Another prominent Prohibitionist, 
Stanley High, who quit managing editing 
the Christian Herald to found a Dry daily 
in Manhattan (not yet founded) believed 
that it was time “for the Drys to re- 
examine their case.” Month before he had 
come out for referendum. 

Still another Wet convert of the week 
was Alfred Pritchard Sloan Jr., president 
of General Motors, who declared: “My 
own views have been reversed. The road 
toward greater temperance is through re- 
peal. . The experiment has resulted 
in failure.” 

Also on the heels of the Rockefeller 
switch, William Gibbs McAdoo, longtime 
temperance champion, came out with a 
defensive proposal. The legal machinery 
for resubmission or repeal would grind too 
slowly to be effective, thought he. Al- 
though legalists had argued that the Con- 
stitution does not provide for popular 
balloting on general questions, Lawyer 
McAdoo observed that the Congress was 
empowered “to provide for the general 
welfare of the United States.” He pro- 
posed that the next President call a spe- 
cial session of Congress to empower him 
to proclaim “a national advisory refer- 
endum.” Well aware that this liberal Prohi- 
bitionist policy was the dangerous pro- 
cedure of fighting fire with fire, Mr. 
McAdoo macadoodled: “I would accept 


the challenge with supreme confidence.” 


a, 


POLITICAL NOTES 
Chicken Stew 

Better chicken stew than the old Brooh. 
hart boloney. 

That slogan last week helped Henry 
Field, 61-year-old storekeeper and broad. 
caster of Shenandoah, to defeat Senator 
Smith Wildman Brookhart for the Repub. 
lican Senatorial nomination in Iowa }y 
46,000-odd primary votes. A political neo. 
phyte, Nominee Field was handsomel 
supported by Iowa farmers to whom he 
sold seed, overalls, “gents’” hosiery, dres 
goods, prunes, coffee, hymnals e¢ al, farm. 
ers to whom he begins his intimate radio 
talks from his station KFNF each day 
with: “Howdy, folks. This is Henry Field 
talking, folks. It’s Henry himself.” 

Famed throughout Iowa is the Field 
chicken stew.* During the campaign it 
was made up in great cauldrons and served 
to all comers. Senator Brookhart at- 
tempted to deride Mr. Field as the 
“chicken stew politician” but the voters 
liked chicken stew, smacked their lips 
Mr. Field attacked Senator Brookhart as 
a nepotist (Trme, May 30), accused hin 
of being off on Chautauqua circuits wher 
he should have been sitting in the Senat 
earning his keep. 

The Brookhart defeat was the first of 
any sitting Senator in 1932. For six years 
the chunky, sharp-shooting Irregular from 
Iowa had roared & ranted against Wal 
Street and Big Business. Republican con- 
servatives in the Senate were pleased that 
his rasping voice would soon be stilled 
His Progressive colleagues smelled a plo! 
in the fact that his opposition was divide 
among five candidates. Senator Brookhart 
might, they hinted, even run as an inde- 
pendent this autumn. 

To make good his boast and actually sit 
in the Senate, Republican Field must next 
beat Louis Murphy, the able, hustling 
Democratic nominee, in the November 
election. 


Dead Duck 

In Florida last week a Wet wave en- 
gulfed the daughter of the late great 
William Jennings Bryan, champion of 
Prohibition. Representative Ruth Bryar 
Owen of the Atlantic Coast district fron 
Jacksonville to Key West had declared for 
a referendum before she started to cam- 
paign for Democratic renomination. That, 
however, did not save her from being de- 
feated by Mark Wilcox, West Palm Bead 
attorney, who strenuously advocated th 
quickest possible repeal of the 18th 
Amendment. Mrs. Owen announced she 
would resign her House seat after th 
November election, instead of serving 
out her term to March 4, because she di 
not believe in “lame ducks” continuing to 
hold office. 














*Mrs. Field’s recipe: “I cut the chicken 
in usual pieces and stew it slowly in water unti 
it’s tender. I season it well with salt, peppe! 
and a little paprika. I add one onion, one potato, 
one turnip, one pound of cabbage, one half 
pound of carrots and two ounces of rice. Thet 
I cook it for another hour or so, adding more 
or less water. Generally I pick the chicken ol 
the bones and break it up before adding the 
vegetables, so it will be mixed all throuzh.” 
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FOREIGN NEWS 











INTERNATIONAL 


Gold, Geneva & Lausanne 


Ever since the boom days of 1929, a 
League of Nations commission has been 
studying world monetary problems. Last 
week it made majority and minority re- 
ports. , 

Vehement in the minority was Belgian 
Commission Chairman Albert Janssen. 
With the Indian and South African mem- 
bers, he advocated on a world scale meas- 
ures akin to the Goldsborough Bill in the 
U. S., advised “international action of 
the gold-standard countries to restore 
world wholesale commodity prices to the 
1928 level.” 

The League majority, flatly disagreeing 
with Chairman Janssen, was headed by 
Economist George Bassett Roberts of 
Manhattan’s National City Bank, succes- 
sor on the commission to his father George 
Evan Roberts, who was director of the 
U. S. Mint under Presidents McKinley, 
Roosevelt and Taft. Upholding the gold 
standard, the majority, or Roberts report, 
urged every nation that can do so to stick 
to gold, flayed proposals for bimetallism 
or a return to the silver standard. 

“The world’s total stock of monetary 
gold,” flatly opined the majority report, 
“has at all times in recent years been 
adequate to support the credit structure 
legitimately required by world trade, and 
the rapid decline of prices which began 
in 1929 cannot be attributed to any de- 
ficiency in the gold supply.” 

“Great Determination.” With this 
good-as-gold advice to hearten them, 
Europe’s leading statesmen set off again 
for Switzerland last week, planned to 
resurrect the moribund Geneva Disarma- 
ment Conference and to convene June 16 
the Lausanne Conference which must take 
quick action on Reparations & War Debts 
because the Hoover Moratorium expires 
June 30. 

James Ramsay MacDonald, glowing in- 
spirer of many a conference, received a 
cold douche shortly before he left Lon- 
don, was visited at No. 10 Downing St. 
by intense, teacherish President Eamon de 
Valera of the Irish Free State. In five 
minutes the Scotsman and the Irishman 
had disagreed flatly concerning the Free 
State’s right to abolish her Deputies’ oath 
of fealty to England’s King. Tight-lipped 
and hard-eyed, President de Valera left 
for Dublin and the Prime Minister’s car 
sped from Downing Street to Bucking- 
ham Palace. As he has done several times 
before, George V succeeded in bucking up 
Scot MacDonald who had entered the 
Palace glum, emerged beaming to catch 
the train for Paris with Sir John Simon, 
his Foreign Minister. The Press asked: 
“Are you leaving with great hopes?” The 
Prime Minister nodded vigorously but the 
Foreign Minister said, “I am leaving with 
great determination.” 

_First conferences in Paris with Premier 
Edouard Herriot again visibly discouraged 
Scot MacDonald, but gradually the two 
Statesmen felt their way back to that 
micable ground on which they stood in 
1924. Shoulder to shoulder then, they 





made possible the Dawes Plan which, 
though it failed, was better than no plan 
and marked a first step toward solving the 
same old problems that faced M. Herriot 
and Mr. MacDonald last week. After a 
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three-hour conference and a formal lunch- 
eon, the two statesmen motored out to 
Versailles, wandered together around 
Queen Marie Antoinette’s “Play Village,” 
had tea with Socialite Sir Charles Mend, 
motored back to Paris in high good humor, 
dined at the British Embassy and left 
next morning for Switzerland on the same 
train. 

The Paris Matin released  officially- 
inspired rumors that the two Premiers had 
reached sufficient agreement to present a 
united Franco-British front to Germany. 
As the German Delegation left Berlin, 
Chancellor von Papen’s position was that 
Germany can pay nothing more in Repara- 
tions and cannot even accept an extension 
of the Hoover Moratorium, under which 
the principle of German payment is up- 
held by having the Reich pay compara- 
tively small sums into the Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements which are then re- 
loaned to Germany. The German demand 
to be presented at Lausanne was for total 
cancellation of Reparations with no strings 
attached. 

Shoulder to Shoulder? Prospects at 
Geneva, according to French sources close 
to the Cabinet, were for a joint Franco- 
British declaration of intent to reduce 
arms expenditures by from 5°, to 10%, 
the hope being that if Mr. MacDonald 
and M. Herriot thus pledged themselves 
other nations might follow. 

Prospects at Lausanne were that M. 
Herriot and Mr. MacDonald would induce 
the Conference to declare a_ so-called 
“short moratorium” on Reparations & 
Debts until after the U. S. elections. 
Members of the British Delegation made 
clear that the French had listened coldly 


to the following typical MacDonald pro- 
posal: Let the Allied Powers make a great 
gesture at Lausanne by relinquishing their 
right to German Reparations, trusting that 
this example would move the U. S. to 
relinquish its right to repayment of the 
Allied War Debts. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Lord Mayor Aired 


For the first time the Lord Mayor of 
London flew somewhere last week, flew not 
only with his civic sword and his civic 
mace but medievally bedight in swishing 
robes, clanking gold chains of office and 
great plumed hat. 

Necessarily the flight was made in a 
closed Imperial Airways liner of largest 
type. From London it whisked Lord 
Mayor Sir Maurice Jenks 200 miles north 
to Morecambe, Lancashire. Out climbed 
the Sword Bearer, the Mace Bearer, the 
City Marshal, the Common Cryer and a 
whole archaic retinue, so that Sir Maurice 
Jenks could inaugurate with proper pomp 
Morecambe’s new Town Hall. 


AUSTRALIA 
Lang Repudiated 


“Lang is right! Lang is right!” chanted 
200,000 Laborite paraders in Sydney last 
week on election eve. Big, square-jawed 
John Thomas Lang, ousted from the 
Premiership of New South Wales last 
month by Governor Sir Philip Game 
(Trme, May 23), hoped that the issue of 
“British meddling” would return his Labor 
Party to power in the new Legislative As- 
sembly, give him back the Premiership. 

Debt-repudiating Mr. Lang was sorely 
disappointed. Tabulation of the vote 
showed that the Labor Party had won but 
24 seats in the Assembly, a loss of 31 
seats. Premier B. S. B. Stevens’ conserva- 
tive United Australia Party took 66 seats, 
a gain of 43. Mr. Lang managed to win a 
seat for himself. 

Gloated Premier Stevens, who has been 
holding office by gubernatorial appoint- 


ment: “The people have shown beyond a 
doubt that they will not tolerate repudia- 
tion of public debts. ... The vote is 


also an expression of loyalty to the throne 
and to empire unity.” 


GERMANY 

Heads Together 

To force the Free State of Prussia back 
under direct rule by the German Govern- 
ment seemed the bold design last week of 
Lieut.-Colonel Franz von Papen, bristling 
Chancellor of the Fatherland’s reactionary 
“Cabinet of Monocles” (Time, June 13). 
In the old days when Wilhelm II was 
both German Emperor and King of Prus- 
sia the two cabinets were of course inter- 
locked. Therefore the Fatherland seethed 
with monarchist rumors as Chancellor von 
Papen put the screws on Prussia. This he 
did by abruptly forbidding a payment of 
100,000,000 marks ($23.700.000) from the 
German Treasury to the Prussian Treas- 
ury, a payment on which Prussia had 
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counted as indispensable to balancing her 
budget. Particularly excited by the Chan- 
cellor’s drastic move were the South 
German states, fiercely jealous of their 
rights in the German family. 

If the least chance existed of a Hohen- 
zollern restoration up North, argued 
Bavarian editors, then certainly the Free 
State of Bavaria must consider whether to 
restore as King her popular Rupprecht, 
discarded when Crown Prince in 1918. 
Excitedly at Karlsruhe met three South 
German champions of states’ rights: 
Premier Dr. Heinrich Held of Bavaria; 
Premier Dr. Eugen Bolz of Wiirttemberg, 
Premier Dr. Christian Schmitt of Baden. 
Bending over a small table, so that their 
heads nearly touched, South Germany’s 
spokesmen drafted a long, tart telegram to 
President von Hindenburg, himself a 
Prussian. Whatever its ultimate effect, 
the immediate result of this wire was to 
make the von Papen Cabinet shorten their 
reactionary sails and steer a more cautious 
course. 

Appearing before the Reichsrat or 
Council of States, reactionary Minister of 
Interior Baron von Gayl made a bid for 
confidence by admitting, “I am a mon- 
archist by tradition and conviction.” Then 
he ringingly declared, “But I will allow 
no doubt that I shall be faithful to the 
oath of allegiance to the [Republican] 
Constitution that I swore before President 
von Hindenburg! Moreover Chancellor 
von Papen and the other ministers are in 
agreement with me.” 

Of Adolf Hitler’s brown-shirted Storm 
Troops, outlawed by the Government of 
ousted Chancellor Briining, Baron von 
Gayl said: “This powerful national 
movement must be used by the Govern- 
ment as a force to preserve the State and 
the Nation!” 

Two days later Lieut.-Colonel von 
Papen, sleekly groomed for the occasion, 
made his first formal address as Chancellor 
to the equally sleek Agricultural Council, 
central body of German Junkers (landed 
aristocrats). Mindful of the warning from 
South Germany, he pledged his Cabinet 
to “adhere to the framework of the [ Re- 
publican] Constitution.” but he raised 
loudest hochs by exclaiming: “The un- 
precedented spiritual and material situa- 
tion of the German people requires libera- 
tion from the chains of party politics and 
unification of all forces for the rebirth 
of Germany!” 

This speech rekindled South German 
fears. To President von Hindenburg 
rushed the three South German premiers 
led by Bavaria’s Held. They were re- 
ceived with Chancellor von Papen present. 
Mincing no words Dr. Held threatened to 
arrest any official who might be sent from 
Berlin to interfere in Bavaria’s affairs, 
accused Chancellor von Papen of intend- 
ing to force upon Prussia as the head of 
that state a Federal commissioner. Dr. 
Held also denounced Baron von Gayl’s 
complimentary reference to Adolf Hitler’s 
Storm Troops, declared that whatever the 
Federal Government might do the Bava- 
rian Government would not permit Storm 
Troops on its soil. 

Chancellor von Papen, making what his 





friends called an effort to soothe the South 
Germans, replied that the Federal Gov- 
ernment did not intend to name a Federal 
commissioner for Prussia “unless public 
order is endangered and then only for a 
short time.” Premier Held, Premier Bolz 
and Premier Schmitt then stiffly intimated 
their opinion that such action would be 
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Wiirttemberg and Baden joined in tele- 
. j . 
graphing for states’ rights. 


unconstitutional and sufficient grounds for 
secession of South Germany from the 
Federai union. The interview had lasted 
go minutes. 

No immediate crisis was expected, since 
Chancellor von Papen and the leading 
members of his Cabinet had to depart for 
the Lausanne Conference (see p. 13). 
Meanwhile the Prussian Free State strug- 
gled heroically to balance its budget, 
raised a forced loan by levying on the 
salaries of State employes, succeeded in 
obtaining credits from certain friendly 
Berlin banks. Correspondents agreed 
that intra-German relations have never 
been more strained since the founding of 
the Republic in 1918. 


_——— 





Contempt 

Questioned by suave Jewish lawyers in 
a Munich court last week, Jew-baiting 
Adolf Hitler grew hot under his brown 
collar, egged his brown-shirted henchmen 
into muttered threats that they would pull 
the Jewish lawyers’ noses. 

Fascist Hitler had brought the suit. He 
charged Jewish Journalist Werner Abel 
with “libel and perjury” in accusing the 
German Fascist Party of accepting cam- 
paign contributions of 2,500,000 lire from 
Italian fascists in 1930. 

“Didn’t you know,” softly asked De- 
fense Attorney Kurt Rosenfeld, “that 
agents of your party negotiated in Italy?” 

“What do you mean by ‘my party’?” 
mimicked Herr Hitler, then shouted “I am 
the party, do you understand? I am the 
party!” 


“Perhaps, and perhaps also you took 
money from the Czechoslovak and French 
munitions interests,” insinuated Lawyer 
Rosenfeld. “Perhaps from Skoda? Per. 
haps from Schneider?” 

Bounding to his feet Witness Hitler 
yelled “That’s a lie! Were such things 
true I’d shoot myself.” Clenching his fists, 
pounding a tattoo on the courtroom table 
he wound up screaming: “I won’t be in. 
sulted! I could not justify myself before 
my millions of followers if I stood for 
this! I will no longer answer these Jew 
lawyers! Not another question, though ] 
will answer anything asked by the Court.” 

Promptly the Munich judge ruled, “You 
must answer the lawyer. The Court has 
no questions.” But Witness Hitler kept 
mum as an owl, sat with arms folded 
while his brown-shirt followers filled the 
courtroom with a chant of “Germany 
awake! Awake!! Awake!!!” 

After whispers between the Court and 
his lawyers, Fascist Hitler submitted to 
a fine of 800 marks ($190) for contempt 
of court plus 200 marks ($47) for unruly 
behavior, then quit the stand snarling, 
“Those Jewish lawyers were just trying to 
stage a bit of propaganda.” 


SPAIN 


Macia’s Catalonia 


Without her industrial Catalonia and 
her thriving Basque country Spain would 
be like the U. S. without the North Atlan- 
tic seaboard and California. Yet last 
week the Republican Government at 
Madrid signed away most of its control 
over Catalonia which contains the coun- 
try’s largest, most modern city, Barcelona 
In Madrid the Cortes, 172 to 12, passed 
a Constitutional amendment presented by 
Deputy Zorilla Cid (who claims descent 
from El Cid*) granting governmental 
autonomy to Catalonia. Most of the 470 
deputies preferred to stay at home. 

Thus obtained was the lifelong objec- 
tive of Catalonia’s self-appointed libera- 
tor, Col. Francisco Macia who already has 
had himself elected ‘First President of 
the Republic of Catalonia.” Still to be 
secured by fiery Col. Macia are three sub- 
sidiary objectives: financial and educa- 
tional independence from Madrid, recog- 
nition of Catalan as the official language 
of Catalonia. 


GREECE 
Eleutherios & Railways 


Eleutherios Venizelos, the foxy states- 
man who upset the Greek Royal House 
and whose first name means “Liberty.” 
was back in the Cabinet saddle at Athens 
last week. Proverbially fickle, his coun- 
trymen seemed not displeased although 
only a month ago he described himself to 
the Greek Parliament as so unpopular 
that “two editors have actually gone so 


*Spain’s favorite national hero whose legen¢- 
ary exploits are celebrated in the Poema del Cid, 
oldest Spanish epic (12th Century), Named 
Rodrigo Diaz de Bivar, he was called El Cid 
(“the lord’’). 
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jar as to advocate my murder and appeal 
jor someone to carry it out” (Time, May 
0). esiet again last week, M. Venizelos 
was able to inform the Chamber that 
funds have been obtained at last to tide 
Greece over her immediate financial crisis. 
The money was found by transferring to 
a French syndicate the Greek State Rail- 
ways, a delicate deal. Skimming over the 
details as only he can skim, Premier Veni- 
zlos spoke of “improved service” to be 
expected under the French management. 
Germany, who once dreamed of owning 
a Berlin-to-Bagdad railway, angrily ac- 
cused France last week of scheming to 
buy control of railways dominating the 
Balkans, called the Greek deal a step 
toward realizing this French ambition. 


CHILE 
“Progressive Socialism” 
(See front cover) 

“Within one month—it can safely be 
predicted—there will be no unemployment 
in Chile!” 

Such was the biggest, best & boldest 
promise made last week by small, dapper 
Don Carlos Guillermo Davila whose re- 
cent coup d’état set up Chile’s new Gov- 
emment (TIME, June 13). 

“This is what we will do!” continued 
Don Carlos with that sparkling vivacity 
which made socialite Washington flock to 
his parties when he was Chilean Ambas- 
sador. “We will create three State com- 
panies. One for agriculture, one industrial 
and one mining! Each of these companies 
willemploy the unemployed. We will have 
ajob for every man now out of work!” 

To back this airy promise with some- 
thing solid for jobless men to chew on, 
Don Carlos ordered a half-million free 
meals served daily by the Government 
to Chile’s unemployed. State pawnshops 
obeyed an order to return gratis sewing 
machines and all tools pawned by the 
“certified unemployed.” Joyous crowds 
soon flocked around ‘every pawnshop, 
roared “Viva Davila!” 

In words partly borrowed from Abra- 
hm Lincoln, Chile’s new President de- 
cared: “We have the absolute, full co- 
operation of the great mass of the people 
who want to see in this country a Govern- 
ment of the people, for the people and by 
the people !”” 

After only a few days in office the 
Davila Government began to run short of 
funds, ordered carabineers to raid all the 
jewelry shops in Santiago, a work they 
performed with a will. Lest this seizing 
of valuables from helpless jewelers be 
called “confiscation” the carabineers gave 
tach jeweler “compensation” in the form 
of a receipt which he could cash in paper 
pesos. Thus swank Weil’s received a bit 
ol paper on which a carabineer had scrib- 
bled “350,000 pesos.” Marching bands of 
well-fed unemployed hailed “The First 
Socialist Government of Chile!” Plain- 
tively Don Victor Navarrete, Minister of 
Public Works, complained, “The Govern- 
ment offices seem to be full of merely 
Crlous visitors,” shooed out as many as 
possible. 


Socialist Finance. To organize Don 
Carlos’ promised Three Companies and put 
all Chile’s unemployed to work will cer- 
tainly take time. But a few hours sufficed 
the Davila Government to take over the 
Banco Central, organized as the sole 
Chilean bank of issue after Princeton 
Professor Edwin Walter Kemmerer, famed 
“Currency Doctor” was called to Santi- 
ago. Last week the Banco Central was 
rechristened Banco del Estado and Finance 
Minister Don Alfredo La Garrigue spoke 
of inflating the Chilean currency by 200,- 
000,000 pesos “which would be gradually 
withdrawn.” Next he got down to the 
serious business of drafting a decree cov- 
ering deposits of foreign money in Chile. 
“The problem requires,” he observed 
darkly, “much study.” 

Culbertson & National City. Rumors 
of the Government’s intentions broke out 
like a rash. Diplomats representing all 
the Great Powers called to protest a de- 
cree not yet issued. In the thick of the 
fog labored large, astute, easy-mannered 
U. S. Ambassador William Smith Culbert- 
son. After having had to deal with Ru- 
manians as U. S. Minister at Bucharest. 
Mr. Culbertson rather likes Chileans. His 
protests last week were firm, not angry. 
He had done his best when the Davila 
Government finally handed him their de- 
cree, reading significantly in part: 

“Article 1. Credits and deposits in for- 
eign currency which the public may have 
in the national and foreign banks are 
declared the property of the State. 

“Article 2. The commercial, national 
and foreign banks shall transfer to the 
order of the State the deposits in foreign 
currencies which they have for account 
of the public and shall credit the latter 
with the sums equivalent to them at the 
exchange rate of June 3 [day before the 
Revolution |.” 

Only U. S. bank in Santiago is the 
National City. Its officials quietly refused, 
according to despatches, to turn over any 
deposits to the State. Mildly Finance 
Minister La Garrigue said that “conducive 
measures” would be applied “if necessary.” 
but he did not seem to think them neces- 
sary last week. Carabineers, instead of 
surrounding National City, surrounded 
Santiago’s Stock Exchange and method- 
ically confiscated firearms found on the 
persons of traders. 

Socialist Program. Throughout the 
week Don Carlos Davila talked of ‘‘pro- 
gressive Socialism,’ admitted the back- 
wardness of Chilean workers, observed 
brightly: “However, the Army and Navy 
are Socialistic.” Spokesman for the Army 
& Navy in the new Cabinet is Irish- 
blooded Defense Minister Col. Marma- 
duke Grove (pronounced gro-vay). 

“We will use a hand of steel in putting 
down Communist actions designed to cre- 
ate a substitute for . the present Gov- 
ernment,” declared Col. Grove. “We wish 
to state as our final word that nothing will 
be allowed to stand in the way of the 
program that we have outlined.” 

What this program was no one really 
knew except Don Carlos Davila who was 
suspected of making it up as he went 
along, feeling his way, testing the Great 


Powers which have a billion dollars in- 
vested in Chile to see what they would 
let him get away with, testing the Chilean 
populace to see what they would demand. 
Finally, however, Don Carlos handed to 
United Press this definite statement of his 
aims: 

The government of Chile has two im- 
mediate objects: 

1) An increase in production until we 
have a surplus for exportation which has 
previously been lost because of the copper 
and nitrate crisis. 

2) The socialization of all economic 
processes. 

To this end we shall work by organizing 
all production through co-operation in- 
stead of competition. Profits from eco- 
nonuc processes will go in small part to 
individuals, but mostly to the State. We 
hope to create a collective economy sys- 
tem which will progress paralled with in- 
dividual enterprise which has dominated 
until the present. 

Personal interests would logically pre- 
fer to maintain the former situation under 
which the capitalistic minority reaped the 
greatest profits from economic activities 
and the masses got crumbs hardly suf- 
ficient to feed themselves and continue to 
work. 

It will be necessary to proceed with “a 
benevolent dictatorship,” breaking up the 
private interests to realize the plan I have 
outlined. 

Building Socialism. As they read this 
program, socialites who used to clink cock- 
tail and champagne glasses with Ambas- 
sador Davila in Washington recalled the 
eagerness with which he read, studied and 
talked about Soviet Russia—a hobby con- 
sidered at the time mere well-bred eccen- 
tricity. 

On its face the Chilean Program is a 
much diluted form of Communism, sim- 
ilar to that professed today by Josef Stalin 
who has stated officially that Russia is 
now only “building Socialism.” Out of 
Davila’s sentences leap such typical Stalin 
catchwords as “socialization of all 
nomic processes,” “production through co- 
operation instead of competition,” “prof- 
its will go in small part to individuals but 
mostly to the State.” 

These phrases describe the actual situa- 
tion in Russia, not in Chile. In Chile, a 
land as long and slim as a string bean, the 
resources do not exist to defy World Cap- 
italism. No battle fleet could seriously 
menace the Union of Socialist Soviet Re- 
publics which sprawls over one-sixth of 
the earth, but a second-rate navy prowling 
up & down the Chilean coast could pulver- 
ize every city, town and hamlet. 

Observers waited to see whether any 
other South American land would follow 
Chile’s Socialist lead, revolutions being 
notably contagious. While Great Britain 
waited, her House of Commons cheered 
a Foreign Office statement reminding Chile 
who rules the waves: “His Majesty's 
Government takes the most serious view 
of the Chilean Government’s confiscatory 
measures and . will strongly support 
a demand for full compensation to British 
interests affected.” 

“I Have Resigned.” Meanwhile Chilean 


eco- 





newspapers began complaining bitterly 
that Don Carlos Davila had taken no 
step against “Cosach,” the $375,000,000 
Chilean nitrate monopoly created by Man- 
hattan’s Guggenheims. Because Don 
Carlos when Ambassador had assisted in 
the negotiations creating “Cosach” and 
had pooh-poohed Chilean fears of “Yankee 
Imperialism,” his lack of ruthlessness 
toward “Cosach” began to seem suspicious 
to some Chileans. Was the Stalinism of 
Don Carlos genuine, they wondered, or 
was he dragging a Red herring through the 
streets of Santiago, prating of “progres- 
sive Socialism” in order to head off a real 
Socialist revolt? 

Behind locked doors an angry scene 
took place. When the doors opened at 
last out strolled Don Carlos wearing a 
poker-face smile. To flabbergasted cor- 
respondents he announced: “I have re- 
signed.” He refused to make any ex- 
planation, as did other members of the 
Government. He called his limousine, 
drove home. 

Military members of the régime were 
soon blamed for forcing Don Carlos out. 
These included General Arturo Puga, 
president of the Junta which was formed 
at the same time as the new Cabinet, and 
Defense Minister Colonel Marmaduke 
Grove. The sudden “illness” of General 
Puga was invoked as an excuse for not 
announcing Don Carlos’ resignation. Tak- 
ing the stand-offish attitude of a soldier 
who thinks civil matters should be left to 
civilians, Col. Marmaduke Grove said: “I 
declare emphatically the firm determina- 
tion of the Army & Navy not to mix in 
politics but to continue fulfillment of their 
duty in protecting the Socialist Republic.” 
General Puga, mum as an owl, retired to 
bed. 

In Santiago, bewildered by these de- 
velopments, three schools of rumor held 
sway: 1) that former Dictator Carlos 
Ibanez, still supposed to be exiled in 
. Argentina last week, might be expected 
back in Santiago at any time to resume 
his interrupted Presidency (Time, Aug. 
3); 2) that anti-foreign sentiment would 
flame up and sweep to power Senator 
Manuel Hidalgo, Communist, who ran in 
Chile’s last presidential election on a 
platform of confiscating “Cosach,” split- 
ting up Chile’s vast landed estates among 
the peasants and repudiating the national 
debt; 3) that the Army & Navy strong- 
men would postpone the selection of a 
civilian leader and might even be per- 
suaded to let Don Carlos Davila withdraw 
his resignation. 

Any or all of these things might hap- 
pen, but meanwhile the Junta appointed a 
successor to Don Carlos: Minister of the 
Interior Rolando Merino. General Puga 
arose from his sick bed. Seftor Davila’s 
mild methods of socialization, it was said, 
were the cause of his fall, but the Junta 
announced its régime would receive his 
support. Only new indication of policy was 
that the Government would delay convert- 
ing the Banco Central into a State institu- 
tion. It was reported that Aurelio Munez 
Morgado, strongly antagonistic to “Co- 
sach,” would supervise Chile’s nitrate 
industry. But Chile’s Government late last 
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week was still nebulous. Only undisputed 
leader was Colonel Marmaduke Grove. 
Grove & Davila. Jaunty and glib, 
Colonel! Marmaduke Grove has figured in 
several Chilean revolutions, attempted 
one in 1930, using for purposes of getting 
into Chile from Argentina the airplane 
Friendship in which Passenger Amelia 
Earhart first crossed the Atlantic. Cap- 
tured by troops loyal to Dictator Ibanez, 
the Colonel was exiled to Easter Island. 
There he pumped the Chilean Governor of 
this colony so full of revolutionary ideas 
that Governor & Colonel set out in a small 
boat to Tahiti, later made their way to 
France. In July 1931, after Dictator 
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GOVERNOR TEJEDA 
The President’s telegram altered only an 
adjective. 
(See col. 3) 
Ibanez was ousted, Colonel Grove re- 
turned to Chile, has been intriguing ever 
since. 

Don Carlos Guillermo Davila, born of 
poor parents 47 years ago, worked his 
way through law school, nearly starved 
trying to practice law, entered journalism. 
Playing the Press and politics for all they 
were worth, he built up a fortune in little 
over a decade, boomed General Ibanez 
for the Presidency (Dictatorship) and 
took as his well-earned reward the Chilean 
Embassy at Washington. 

Mercurial in temperament, Don Carlos 
changes his mind as often as women are 
supposed to do, switches his programs to 
suit the times. Thus in 1929 when Co- 
lumbia University made him a Doctor of 
Laws (Honoris Causa) he was shouting 
for more and bigger loans to Chile, which 
many Chileans feared as “giving a foot- 
hold to imperialism.” No sooner did times 
turn really bad than he popped up at 
Santiago as a bantam Stalin. A man with 
a host of friends, a good fellow, spender, 
gourmet, racy raconteur, Don Carlos was 
not down last week merely because he 
seemed out. 
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MEXICO 


Veracruz Mahomet 


It is one thing for the Mexican Federal 
Government to expropriate property be. 
longing to foreigners. But suddenly iast 
week the whole Press of Mexico City 
joined in pointing out that for a mere 
Mexican state to snatch gringo capital- 
ists’ belongings is quite another thing 
stupid and unconstitutional. Prominently 
the great independent daily El Universal 
featured an editorial from the New York 
Herald Tribune remarking how wrong it 
was for Governor Bartolome Vargas Lugo 
of the State of Hidalgo to seize a $300,009 
cement plant from its British owners 
(TrmE, June 6). For once it seemed that 
Wall Street and Mexico City could en- 
thusiastically clasp hands, but the circum- 
stances were very special. 

In the State of Veracruz, where for- 
eigners have invested more than $120,000, 
000, the State Legislature had just unani- 
mously passed a sweeping expropriation 
law. The Governor of Veracruz must not 
sign that bill—but he had. Well then, he 
must not publish it in the Veracruz Ofi- 
cial Gazette, thereby making it law. But 
the Gazette’s press was already clanking 
and groaning last week when President 
Pascual Ortiz Rubio of Mexico finally de- 
cided to send an urgent, peremptory wire 
to Governor Adalberto Tejeda of the 
State of Veracruz. 

Breathlessly Mexico City awaited the 
reaction of big-boned, hard-featured Gov- 
ernor Tejeda. Quick acting but. slow 
thinking, he ordered all copies of the 
Official Gazette impounded, took his time 
to consider. To grease a few palms in 
Jalapa, the capital of Veracruz, to get a 
copy of the forbidden Gazette and publish 
photostats of the law was no trouble at all 
for the active, able journalists of Mexico 
City. Excerpts from Veracruz’s law: 
“Property rights of all classes of posses- 
sions may be subject to enforced expro- 
priation for reasons of social utility, with 
indemnification.” 

Sneered El Excelsior of Mexico City: 
“In one word, as if by witchcraft. ... 
Governor Tejeda becomes as crafty a boss 
as ever was produced by the Asiatic con- 
tinent . absolute sovereign over al 
property in Veracruz, a stupendous miracle 
which would have made Mahomet the 
prophet envious.” 

In Jalapa the more Governor Adalberto 
Tejeda thought about the law the better 
he liked it. Rumors from Mexico Cit) 
that he would kill it only made him more 
stubborn. At last Governor Tejeda sub- 
stituted for the word “social” the wor 
“public” (a change of no importance 
ordered the revised law printed in a new 
edition of the Veracruz Gazette, had the 
old edition burned. In Jalapa and through- 
out Veracruz State poor persons promptly 
began to clamor for expropriation 0! 
everything, tenants asking that the houses 
in which they lived be turned over to 
them, farmers clamoring to own their 
rented acres. On international exchange 
the Mexican peso promptly slumped to 
3-75 to the dollar, lowest this year. 
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HE purchase and use 


of a truck tire is a strictly busi- 





ability to deliver more 


miles, carr more tons 
9 9 





ness affair. Value, and not senti- 





protect the truck and 





ment, should decide it. 





Because this is true, every 










its load, go through 


and get there on time, 





truck tire buyer and user should 





free from trouble and 








know and weigh this fact: 





at minimum tire cost, 








More tons are carried on 
Goodyear Truck Tires than on any 
other kind. 

This means that the truck owners and 
operators have decided for themselves— 
without regard to claims but with every 
respect for their own experience — that 
Goodyears are THE leading truck tires. 

It means that the men most interested 


have proved —to their own profit—that 


the world’s best combination of tire 





is the Goodyear All- 
Weather Tread Balloon Truck Tire. Costs 


no more to buy: less to use. 


GOODYEAR K-RIMS 


Easier to mount, easier to operate, sim- 
pler and stronger in design, are strongly 
recommended for all types and sizes of 


balloon truck tires. 





TUNE IN: Goodyear invites you to hear the Revelers Quartet, Goodyear 


Concert-Dance Orchestra and a feature guest artist every Wednesday night, 
over N. B. C. Red Network, WEAF and Associated Stations 


THE GREATEST NAME 








Copyright 1982, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. , Inc 


ON YOUR NEW TRUCKS SPECIFY GOODYEAR BALLOON TIRES 
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In Milwaukee | 


Miss Clara Lindeman ona fully 75 per cent of 
her co-workers at the plant of the Lindsay Automatic Refrigeration 
Company chose Dubltowls as MORE DESIRABLE THAN CLOTH. 


eure 


HER 
EMPLOYER 


Results: “=West=" 


LL THANKS to refrigeratorman Chamberlain for standard- MOSINEE 


izing on Dubltowls. Side by side with grommeted cloth 


towels were placed Bay West's Dubltowls; chosen as DUBLIOWLS 


the more desirable were the soft, smooth yet strong and “if its a brown double towel, 
speedy Dubltowls; preferred by fully 75% of Miss Lindeman’s Its a BAY WEST DUBLTOWL” 


fellow-workers were these heavier brown double towels. Each DUBLTOWL is two sheets of pure sulphate 


: ; kraft—73 times as absorbent, 4/2 times as 
Tycoons, business heads, purchasing agents may well profit by strong as average paper towels. 


investigating Dubltowls, proved more desirable than cloth in 


hundreds of washroom tests . . . Gladly will Bay West arrange Say MD See a CieD SD SD came GuLD GND GND GINS Gum oom 
BAY WEST PAPER CO., Dept. F-1, 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 
pon at the right. Bay West Paper Company, Green Bay, Thanks in advance for sending me name of 


Wisconsin, Division of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. local distributor. 
Name 


a test in your washrooms. Have your secretary mail the cou- 


Firm 
® 1932, B. W. P. Co. City _ 
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Term’s End (Cont’d) 


@ “Don't snatch your diploma,” read 
an announcement last week to the gradu- 
ating class at Colgate University. “Be 
calm. Take your diploma in the right 
hand. Tip your cap with your left hand. 
Don’t wave it, but just tip it.” 

@ Long unpaid, Chicago school teachers 
made $2,500 by presenting the School 
Scandals of 1932, a revue dealing with 
the celebrated troubles of the Chicago 
Board of Education. Last fortnight the 
Board received a twelve-volume survey 
of the schools (cost: $100,000) from Dr. 
George Drayton Strayer of Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia University. Chief recom- 
mendation: that $16,000,000 be pruned 
from the 1933 budget of $90,000,000. 

@ Lafayette College (Easton, Pa.) ob- 
served its 100th commencement. For the 
first time, the graduating class break- 
fasted in a body with President & Mrs. 
William Mather Lewis, hoped to make it 
an annual custom. Last month Lafayette 
had extensive centennial celebrations. Of 
6,000 living alumni, some 1,600 (over 
25% ) were present, which was reckoned a 
record for any college. Proud also is La- 
fayette of The Biography of a College,* 
recently published, a compendious but 
lively account of its growth by Secretary 
of the Board of Trustees David B. Skill- 
man. 

@ Prince Nondiyavat Svasti, younger 
brother of Siam’s small Queen Rambai 
Barni, was graduated from Georgetown 
University. From Allegheny College 
(Meadville, Pa.) was graduated Paul All- 
man Siple, Erie Boy Scout who accom- 
panied the Byrd expedition to the South 
Pole in 1930. At Germantown Academy 
(Pa.), Cornelius Alexander McGillicuddy 
Jr., son of the Athletics’ famed manager, 
won the Robert E. Lamberton Medal for 
the best record in athletics (baseball, 
basketball, football) and scholarship. 

@ Frank Arthur Vanderlip, onetime pres- 
ident of National City Bank, smart stock 
poolster (see p. 34) presented Scarborough 
School (Scarborough-on-Hudson, N. Y.) 
with a deed to the school building and 
property. Culver Military Academy (Cul- 
ver, Ind.) also passed from private owner- 
ship. Founded in 1894 by Henry Harrison 
Culver, St. Louis stove manufacturer, 
Culver has been owned and _ operated 
(without profit) by the heirs, who turned 
over to a trust foundation last week their 
interests, some $6,000,000 in property and 
other assets. 


Stuffed Shirt 


At a dinner at the University of London 
last week the honored guest was a white- 
haired old fellow wearing tight-fitting 
trousers, a wide-brimmed straw hat, a 
loose white collar. He spoke to no one, 
ate no food. He did not even move during 
the whole dinner. Britishers are tradition- 
ally polite, impassive; the other dinner- 
guests ate their food and paid no attention 
to this funny old stuffed shirt. 

A stuffed shirt was literally what they 
were honoring. When Jeremy Bentham, 


*Scribners, $10. 


famed economist-philosopher, died at 84, 
he left to the University of London his 
body, to be dissected in the presence of 
friends. In his will he provided that “my 
skeleton will be caused to be put together 
in such a manner as that the whole figure 
may be seated in the chair usually occu- 
pied by me when living, in the attitude in 
which I was sitting when engaged in 
thought.” Jeremy Bentham’s bones were 
dressed up in his own garments, topped 
off with a wax effigy of his head. As 
guarded now in an old box in the Anatom- 
ical Museum of University College, Lon- 
don, Jeremy Bentham sits with his skull 
at his feet, his favorite stick, “Dapple,” 
on his knee. Last week, at the dinner 
celebrating the 1ooth anniversary of his 
death, he was trotted out on show, for 








N. Y. Public Library 
JEREMY BENTHAM 


His skeleton still goes out to dinner. 


his will stipulated that at any commemo- 
rative gathering he should be “stationed 
in such a part of the room as to the as- 
sembled company shall seem meet.” 

Chief exponent of /aisses-faire as a po- 
litical doctrine, Bentham developed a 
philosophy of utilitarianism whose catch- 
word became “the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number.” Bashful, eccentric, 
fond of giving names to things, he spent 
his last year in a house he called ‘The 
Hermitage,” whose dining room was to 
him “The Shop.” A crusty personage, he 
might invite you to spend the day, not 
bother to give you a meal until 1e p.m. 
When Mme de Staél visited London she 
gushed: ‘“‘Tell Bentham I will see nobody 
until I have seen him.” Grunted Jeremy 
Bentham: “Sorry for it, for then she will 
never see anybody.” 

The present University of London in- 
cludes some 37 institutions scattered about 
the city. Among these are King’s College, 
founded in 1828, and University College 
which Scottish Poet Thomas Campbell, 
Lord Brougham, Philosopher Bentham and 
others established in Bloomsbury, near the 
British Museum, in 1826. Poet Robert 
Browning and Economist John Stuart Mill 


17 


studied at University College. Though the 
University of London has 20,000 students 
(more than Oxford and Cambridge com- 
bined), it is little known to Londoners, 
had no athletic field until a year ago. It 
now has brave plans for an entirely new 
site, also in Bloomsbury, where £3,000,000 
worth of buildings are to rise. 


Kudos 


Boston University 
Karl Taylor Compton, 
Massachusetts 
Ee 


Colgate Unive 

Stanley King, president-elect of Am- 
ge eee eee LL.D. 

Mortimer Newton Buckner, board 
chairman of New York Trust Co....LL.D. 

Dickinson College (Carlisle, Pa.) 

William John Cooper, U. S. Commis- 
sioner Of EGUCStON. ..ccscccdocecs LL.D. 

Walter Harrison Hitchler, dean of 
Dickinson School of Law 


Duke University (Durham, N. C.) 
Frank Porter Graham, president of 

University of North Carolina.......LL.D. 
Thurman Delna Kitchin, president of 

Wake Forest College.............. LL.D. 
Walter Lee Lingle, president of David- 

SOE CR aWedscecasaccsccanes LL.D. 
Lafayette College (Easton, Pa.) 
Fred Morgan Kirby, vice president of 

Fi We WOOWOME CO.cncccsaseds's LL.D. 
Dr. Thomas Stockham Baker, president 

of Carnegie Institute of Technology. .Sc.D. 
Lehigh University (Bethlehem, Pa.) 
Henry Alfred Gardner, director of the 

Institute of Paint & Varnish Research.Sc.D. 
Edwin Fitch Northrup, vice president 

of Ajax Electrothermic Corp 
Raymond Walters, president-elect of 

the University of Cincinnati........ LL.D. 


Miami University (Oxford, Ohio) 
Frank Baldwin Jewett, vice president 

of American Telephone & Telegraph 

CM edie bSCC oe cb cddb Set edenecus LL.D. 
University of Missouri (Columbia, 

Mo.) 

Guy Atwood Thompson, president of 

the American Bar Association....... LL.D. 


Northwestern University (Chicago) 
Dr. Harvey Williams Cushing, brain 
surgeon 
Louis Eckstein, 
Opera 
Rutgers University (New Brunswick, 
N. J.) 
Edward Dickinson Duffield, acting 
president of Princeton University....LL.D. 
Paul Robeson, Negro singer...........M.A. 
St. Lawrence University (Canton, 
N. Y.) 
Benjamin Nathan Cardozo, U. S. Su- 
preme Court Justice...........00. LL.D. 
Syracuse University (Syracuse, N. Y.) 
Bediord Bennett, Premier of 


a 
x 


president of 
Institute of Tech- 


patron 


Richard 
Canada 
Major William Duncan Herridge, Cana- 
dian Minister re 
Lieut.-Colonel Hanford MacNider, U. S. 
Minister to Canada.. 
John Russell Pope, architect........./ A.F.D. 


Tufts College (Medford, Mass.) 

George Grey Barnard, sculptor 

Mrs. Herbert Hoover.. 

Archibald MacLeish, poet, 
ES errr rer! 8S 

Washington College (Chestertown, 

Md.) 

Friedrich von Prittwitz und Gafiron, 
German Ambassador to the U. S.....LL.D. 

John Bassett Moore, member of the 


Permanent Court of Arbitration at 
Eee oad oni soc atd naw bows homies LL.D. 


Washington University (St. Louis, 
Mo.) 
William Scarlett, Episcopal 
Coadjutor of Missouri 
Gerard Swope, president 
Electric Co 


Bishop 
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In Dublin 


St. Patrick was a Scotsman. He was 
born, son of a Roman decurion, in 387 
A.D. in Kilpatrick. In his 16th year he 
was kidnapped by Irish marauders, sold 
in slavery to a Druid chieftain-priest 
named Milchu. Six years later he escaped 
Ireland, eventually reached Rome whence 
he was sent back by Pope St. Celestine I to 
begin his celebrated conversions. Up 
Strangford Lough he sailed in his galley, 
was mistaken for a pirate, 1,500 years ago 
this year or next. St. Patrick converted 
the Irish, consecrated 350 bishops, among 
them a friend of his named St. Mac- 
Carthem. Traditionally he drove the 
snakes trom old Erin, howling “Faugh-a- 
ballaugh!” On what is now Ireland’s 
Holy Hill he spent 40 days, heckled by 
demons in the form of hideous birds of 
prey which he finally scattered by ringing 
his bell. Then, like Jacob, he wrestled 
with a visiting angel, extracting five con- 
cessions. The last one St. Patrick judged 
the nicest: on Judgment Day he would be 
deputized to judge the whole Irish race. A 
large court he will need; several years ago 
it was calculated there were 100 million 
persons of Irish blood in the world. St. 
Patrick died March 17, 493, in Saul, 
County Down and his corpse was wrapped 
in a shroud woven by St. Bridgid. . . 

With much patriotic ado was begun last 
March the celebration of the 1,500th anni 
versary of St. Patrick’s arrival in Ireland, 
although some authorities (including the 
Catholic Encyclopedia) give 433 as the 
date. In Saul the old sod was turned and 
blessed for a mighty statue and altar to 
St. Patrick. Then began preparations for 
more extensive doings. Planned long ago 
for June 1932 was the 31st International 
Eucharistic Congress of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church. Like monster church picnics, 
these gatherings are designed to promote 
religious solidarity, give the faithful an 
outing on a large scale. Eucharistic Con- 
gresses have been held throughout France 
and Belgium, in Rome, Metz, Amsterdam, 
London, Fribourg, Jerusalem, Cologne, 
Malta, Montreal, Madrid, Vienna, Chi- 
cago, Sydney. Last one, in 1930, was in 
Carthage, where confusion of languages 
and races seemed to irk English-speaking 
visitors (Trmz, May 19, 1930). For the 
31st Congress, what place more fitting 
than that stronghold of piety, Ireland, 
home of 3,171,697 Catholics, motherland 
of many a U. S. priest? Chosen then was 
Dublin. With St. Patrick as a conspicu- 
ous example, the Congress would take as 
its theme “The Propagation of the 
Sainted Eucharist by Irish Missionaries.” 
There would be many religious doings, 
very gala indeed. Previous Congresses 
have had their characteristic notes, wrote 
Managing Editor Vincent de Paul Fitz- 
patrick of The Catholic Review. In Chi- 
cago there was the “enthusiasm of the 
Americans’; in Rome “the everlasting 
glory of the church”; in Spain “the love 
of beauty and gallantry of the Spanish”; 
in Carthage “the memory of the martyrs.” 
In Dublin, undoubtedly, it would be “the 
Faith of the Irish.” 

The Congress was to open formally 
June 22. From the U. S. last week were 


sailing some 20,000 lay and clerical visi- 
tors. Chicago’s Cardinal Mundelein could 
not go; but Philadelphia’s Cardinal 
Dougherty and Boston’s Cardinal O’Con- 
nell would be there. Patrick Cardinal 
Hayes of New York sailed last week, to 
visit Ireland for the first time. He an- 
nounced he felt it “his duty” to go, despite 
hard times, because the Irish hierarchy 
might feel disappointed if New York, larg- 
est U. S. archdiocese, were not represented 
by its Archbishop. With him went rich 
Papal Marquis George MacDonald. De- 
pression and distrust of Irish political con- 
ditions had reduced the numbers of visi- 
tors hoped for, but at least 200,000 were 
expected from all parts of the world. 
Among these would be 33 archbishops (in- 
cluding St. Louis’ Glennon, San Francis- 
co’s Auxiliary Archbishop Mitty), 158 
bishops, eight assistant bishops, 15 vicars 
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PapAaL LEGATE LAURI 
St. Patrick’s bell will jingle. 


apostolic, 16 abbots. From New York 
would go rich Contractor Patrick McGov- 
ern and onetime supreme Court Justice 
Daniel Florence Cohalan. President Mary 
C. Duffy of the Catholic Daughters of 
America sailed last week. From Australia 
went Premier Edmond John Hogan of Vic- 
toria. Among the visiting Cardinals: Lo- 
renzo Lauri, Papal Legate, Paris’ Verdier, 
Palermo’s Lavitrano, Belgium’s van Roey, 
Poland’s Hloud, Westminster’s Bourne. 
Shipping lines got up special tours, ar- 
ranged for masses to be held on board. In 
Dublin Bay many a liner will serve as a 
hotel for Congress visitors, among them 
the Italian Saturnia, which sailed from 
New York last week carrying the Notre 
Dame University Orchestra and flying the 
yellow & white Papal flag, as did the De 
Grasse, by special permission of the 
Vatican. 

The Irish Free State has issued a special 
Congress stamp, with a cross, “Inter- 
nationalis Congressus Eucharisticus” and 
“Eire” (Ireland). Throughout Dublin 
some 450 loudspeakers have been set up 
to broadcast the affairs of the Congress 


over a 15-mile radius. Dublin florists ad- 
vertised seeds which “if planted immed- 
ately will yield a wealth of bloom for the 
Eucharistic Congress.” Another adyt. 
said: “Enhance and prolong their stay by 
treating them to a night’s rest on a 
‘Nelpha’ mattress or bedstead.” Dub. 
lin set up floodlights and _ search- 
lights, asked its citizens to help with 
electric lights and candles. An arc-light, 
most powerful ever rigged up in Dublin, 
would write in the sky such inscriptions as 
“Hail the King—Adoremus—Laudamus 
Te.” President Eamon de Valera’s jour- 
nal, The Irish Press, urged the Irish to 
plant trees in commemoration of this 
event, “one of the greatest in Irish 
history.” So that visitors might drink 
freely of Ireland’s excellent whiskies and 
malt brews, all Irish Free State circuit 
judges were permitted by a “Eucharistic 
Congress Bill,” to extend the hours of 
sale of alcoholic liquors, from June 18 
to July 1. 

In Dublin’s wooded Phoenix Park stood 
ready last week a great pillared altar, with 
long colonnades on either side. There, on 
June 26, would take place the Congress’ 
climax, a High Pontifical Mass, followed 
by a monster procession, 15 miles long, in 
which 20,0co stewards were to herd the 
faithful into line, with loudspeakers every 
180 ft. to help them keep in tune while 
singing hymns. The whole thing is to be 
broadcast,* filmed. Celebrant of the Mass, 
and of a special mass for 70,000 children 
from all over Ireland. is to be Papal Legate 
Lauri. This well-born Roman prelate, an 
oldtime lecturer in Rome’s College of the 
Propaganda, successor of Achille Cardinal 
Ratti (now Pope Pius XI) as Nuncio to 
Warsaw, is to arrive in Dublin this week. 
The city has conferred on him its Hon- 
orary Ireedom, set up a triumphal arch 
with two 46-ft. towers under which he is to 
pass in entering. Unlike such Irish cities 
as Kilkenny, Limerick and Waterford, 
Dublin no longer dresses its Corporation 
in fancy gear. But to meet Cardinal Lauri 
a special touch was necessary, so the 
Corporation planned to greet him in 
cocked hats, sable & scarlet robes lined 
with Irish poplin. Suitably robed also 
were to be those 16 Irish gentlemen who 
will carry the Canopy of the Blessed 
Sacrament 1n the procession, among whom 
would be: President de Valera, Vice Presi- 
dent Sean Thomas O’Kelly, ex-President 
William Thomas Cosgrave, Speaker Fran- 
cis Patrick Fahy, Senate Chairman 
Thomas William Westropp Bennett, and 
dapper, jimmy-walkeresque Lord Mayor 
Alfred Byrne of Dublin. 

For the High Altar in Phoenix Park the 
people of Belfast gave a fine Irish linen 
altar-cloth. Four of the canopy bearers 
were to come from the north of Ireland 
where Protestants predominate. Many a 
Protestant looker-on was expected, if only 
to hear Tenor John McCormack, Papal 
Count, sing the Panis Angelicus of César 
Franck. In the Mass also was to figure the 
holy bell of St. Patrick which, old, rusty. 
looking much like a modern cow-bell, can 
still jingle weakly. 





*The Pope expected to listen in. Last week 
he quashed all talk of his taking an extended 
vacation from the Vatican. He would motor, 
he said, to his summer palace at Castel Gandolfo 
which is being reconditioned not for himself 
but for his successors. 
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best Colgate “plurbs” 
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Ast. - 
2nd i o, < 125 


Brd. «© © 
Q next. - 
20 next . 
200 next. 


THANKS, BUTCH. I'M 
USIN' PALMOLIVE. 
THERE AINT ANYTHING 
BETTER —AND NEVER 
WILL BE. GIVE ME AN 
OLIVE OIL SHAVING 
CREAM FOR GENUINE 
SHAVING COMFORT! 


WATER'S PLENTY 
HARD, CHARLIE. 
BETTER TRY SOME 
OF THIS COLGATE 
RAPID SHAVE CREAM. 
NOTHIN! LIKE IT 
FOR A REAL CLOSE 
24-HOUR SHAVE 
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{ — 
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ISTEN to this argument, men! It’s just the kind of argu- 
ment you're likely to hear any time—in any part of the 
country. 

Millions of men like Charlie and Butch have made 
Palmolive and Colgate’s shaving creams the biggest sellers 
in the world. The overwhelming leaders in a field of 176 
competing brands. Think of it! 

Colgate users swear there’s nothing like it. Palmolive 
shavers are ‘“‘sold solid.’’ What's your slant? Are you with 
Butch or Charlie? Are you for Colgate’s or Palmolive? 


Write a “blurb” and let us know. Read over the “blurbs” 
coming out of the men’s mouths above. Then say your 
say—in favor of Palmolive or in favor of Colgate’s (not 
both). Write in one of the empty “blurb” spaces at right, or 
better on a separate sheet of paper. Just “horn in” on the 
argument- in your own words. Get your pencil out~now! 


CONTEST RULES 


received during that month, as 

follows: 

Feb. 29.$4200 Mar.31.$4200 

April30.$4200 May 31. $4200 

June 30.$4200 July 31.$4200 
(Contest closes July 31, 1932) 


Contest is open only to residents 
of the United States and Canada. 


Mail your“blurb” with name and 
address to Contest Editors, 
Dept. F-6, P. O. Box 1133, 
Chicago, II1.Residents of Canada, 
address: 64 Natalie Street, 
Toronto, 8. 

The prize money (totaling 
$25,000) is divided into 6 sets 
of monthly prizes (each set total- 


NIX, CHARLIE, } 
KNOW WHEN iVE GOT 
. THE PERFECT SHAVE. 
WHEN A CREAM 
GIVES ME A SMOOTH 
ALL-DAY SHAVE LIKE 
COLGATE'S DOES- I'M 


STICKIN' TO IT. 


= |$25,000 argument 


Write a “blurb” — 
464 prizes this month! 


WELL, O.K. FELLER. 
THE CREAM THAT 
LEAVES MY FACE 
FEELIN' THE WAY 
PALMOLIVE DOES 
IS MY BABYy-AND 
| DONT Two-TIiMeE! 


Write your “blurb”? here, men! 


Get some of that $25,000 


What can you Colgate users say to help Butch out? Or what can you 
Palmolive shavers add to Charlie's side of the argument? If you don’t use 
either, start now and take a shot at this real money! 


Palmolive Users 


ing contestant will beawarded full 
amount of the prize tied for. De- 
cision of the judges shall be final. 
Allcontributions shall become 
the property of the manufac- 
turers, to be used as desired. 


Some hints to help you win 
At the right are some of the 


Colgate Users 


PALMOLIVE 
1. Multiplies itself in lather 250 times. 
2. Softens the beard in one minute. 
3. Maintains its creamy fullness for 10 
minutes. 


4. Fine after-effects due to olive oil 
content. 


COLGATE’S 


1. Breaks up oil film that covers each 


air. 
2. Small bubbles soften each hair at the 


ing $4200). At the end of each 
month prizes are awarded (see 
list above) for the best “blurbs” 


Employes of the manufacturers 
andtheir families may notcom- 
pete. In event of a tie, each ty- 


reasons why more men prefer 
Colgate’s and Palmolive than any 
other shaving cream. 


base of the beard. 
3. Gives close, skin-line shave. 
4. Gives lasting, 24-hour shave. 
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Mild Monster 


A monster named George Grosz arrived 
last week from Germany to teach at 
Manhattan’s Art Students’ League. It was 
his first U. S. visit, yet wild rumors and 
alarums had pre-fixed him a monster. 


Artist Grosz’s name had sundered the 
Art Students’ League in April (TIME, 
April 18). President John Sloan had 
moved to engage Artist Grosz; Director 
Jonas Lie, a respectable academician, 
countermoved. Both resigned, Sloan ef- 
fectually. Artist Lie called Artist Grosz 
“not a healthy influence for the progress 
of American youth.” In addition it was 
whispered that Grosz was a Communist. 

Artist Grosz’s picture of Christ on the 
Cross wearing a gas mask and Wellington 
boots (an illustration for the novel, 
Schweik the Good Soldier) got him and 
his publisher convicted of blasphemy in 
1928. When Grosz explained he had 
meant only that Christ might have been 
conscripted in the German draft, they 
were acquitted. 

Burgeois Germany has crumpled before 
Grosz’s terrible pencil, his contemptuous 
and exact eye. Frequent victims are bull- 
necked burghers, drunken women with 
raddled skin and pendulous breasts, fops 
with snub noses and muskrat mouths, 
gaunt marble-jawed soldiers, starving chil- 
dren, slatternmouthed old shrews. All are 
made contemptible, rarely laughable. The 
pictures look like a child’s scrawls, full of 
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by rail or motor. 


scratchy, distracting detail. 


fluence. 


GeEorGE Grosz* 
He was a youngest child. 


pupils at the Art Students’ League were 
wondering which of his figures Herr Grosz 


would resemble. 


*Self-caricature. 
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The return summer railway fare between New 
York and Montreal, a ten hour journey, is $22.42 
. .. lower berth, both ways, $7.50. From Montreal 
to Murray Bay by steamer, a sixteen hour sail, 
and return, is $29.80, meals and berth included. 
Murray Bay may also be reached from Montreal 
MANOIR RICHELIEU Rates: 
American Plan, one person, $10.00 to $15.00 per 
day; two persons, $20.00 to $28.00 per day. Special 
rates by the month or the season. 
with private bath. 


¢ Write for illustrated booklet } 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


| 715 VICTORIA SQUARE, MONTREAL, QUE. 
Agents in the leading cities of the United States and Canada 


But critics 
perceive the basis of sound craftsmanship, 
understand Grosz’s potent European in- 
Knowing that satirists usually 
resemble their favorite object of satire, 





e Things one cannot buy at home... 
air compounded of fragrant pine mingled with 
the tang of the not-far-distant sea; vistas of 
lordly St. Lawrence River and thundering capes, 
links from the chain of the Laurentian Mountains. 
The superb luxury of the Manorr Ricueiev is 
no small part of the pleasant picture carried 
home from this smart, famous internationalresort. 





Every room 
Sitting room suites available. 


MR238 








'MANOIR RICHELIEU 


| AT MURRAY BAY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC, CANADA 
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The new teacher who appeared at the 
Art Students’ League last week was a mild. 


fine-featured littlke man _ with precise 
measuring gestures. His face was ruddy, 
slightly chubby, kindly, with serious 
brown eyes, an occasional nervous blush, 
a baldish brow. His clothes were those 
of any prosperous American at a baseball 
game. This, no monster, was George 
Grosz, 38, normal citizen, husband & 
father. He resembled none of his sub- 
jects, save for teeth slightly muskrat. He 
was largely unaware of the Sloan-Lie diffi- 
culties, had not yet met Mr. Lie. No Com- 
munist, he voted for von Hindenburg in 
the last German election. 

Newsmen soon found further points of 
Grosz normality. Said he: “American 
beer is quite nice, light, absolutely good, 
but not to compare with German beer.” 
He has hobbies: carpentry, collecting 
etchings (Rowlandson and Daumier). He 
smokes a pipe, rarely a cigar. He is mar- 
ried, has two boys, aged 7 and 3, both 
quite normal. 

Like many a rebel against orthodoxy, 
George Grosz was a youngest child. His 
father was a restaurant owner, of the 
same solid bourgeoisie the son now sati- 
rizes. In the War, Grosz fought first in 
the Kaiser Franz Regiment, then in the 
52nd, became a sergeant, was invalided 
without a wound. 

Satirist Grosz had opinions last week 
about the U. S. face (he had seen only 
Manhattan faces). He analyzed it as 
typically pale, thin and long, notably 
Puritan with heavy lines of violence be- 
side the mouth, somehow suggesting the 
Amerindian. 


Old Victory 

In Edwardian England 25 years ago a 
famed sculptor swung a hammer into a 
stone face of the Duke of Clarence and 
exiled himself for 18 years in Bruges, the 
Dead City of Belgium. Last week the 
same man, old and long forgotten, bowed 
low over King George’s hand, stood be- 
fore Queen Mary in silence, then flung out 
his thin arms in a Baroque gesture of 
gratitude. 

Alfred Gilbert, 78, could say that he 
had never changed his mind for anybody. 
In 1893 he was Britain’s most fashionable 
sculptor when he began a long woe by 
doing the winged Eros for Piccadilly Cir- 
cus honoring the 7th Earl of Shaftesbury. 
It was paid for, refused, abused. Gilbert 
bought the bronze, $15,000 worth, him- 
self. He refused to do another design. 

Six years ago George V remembered 
Gilbert, asked why he was not in Eng- 
land. Indomitable Gilbert went home at 
last, began a memorial for King George’s 
mother, the late Queen Alexandra. As he 
neared the finish, his anxiety, his insistence 
on perfection, enfeebled him, left him al- 
most mortally ill, yet he prolonged the 
work until he was satisfied. 

Last week the flower of Georgian Eng- 
land watched George & Mary unveil 
Queen Alexandra, congratulate Edwardian 
Sculptor Gilbert. Watching were Edward, 
Prince of Wales who had put on his Welsh 
Guards uniform, the Duke of Gloucester 
as a hussar, the Duke of York and Prince 
George as naval officers, Premier Ramsay 
MacDonald, the Duke of Portland. Next 
day King George knighted Sculptor Gil- 
bert who had outwaited the world. 


— Se 
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Western Electric covers the country with a service of telephone supply 


One reason why you can 
use your telephone at any 


hour of day or night, cal- 


Facts About 
Western Electric 


Purchasers, Manufacturers, 


The SCIVICE hack of leloph one service 


quality needed for reliable 
telephone service. Work- 


ing closely with other di- 


ling far or near, is the re- | Distributors for the Bell System | visions of the Bell System 


liable service of supply that 
Western Electric renders the Bell System. 

At thirty-two warehouses located in 
important centers, Western Electric 
maintains stocks of telephone apparatus, 
cable and all other needed materials. These 
provide supplies for the regular replace- 
ment and expansion program of the 
telephone companies and also meet sud- 
den demands following storm, fire or 
other emergency. 

Western Electric is not only reliable 
in delivering supplies when and where 
wanted—it can be counted on to manu- 


facture equipment of the uniformly high 


@ AMERICAN TELEPHONE 





for more than fifty years, 
it has produced apparatus to meet the 
most exacting requirements for every 
telephone need. 

Much of Western Electric’s efficiency 
is explained by its close relation to its 
customers, the telephone companies, in 
the Bell System. All supplies conform 
to specifications uniform throughout the 
System. 

All this contributes toward the reali- 
zation of the Bell ideal—to render 
telephone service that grows better and 
better in quality, and at the same time 


wider and wider in range. 


AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY @ 

















NEW LOW ROUND.-TRIP 
SUMMER FARES 
Reduced all-year 


round-trip fares 


= size, for speed... 
the Empress of Japan has no peer on the 
Pacific. Nor is she surpassed for luxury 

.. and the faultless taste which charac- 
terizes her from stem to stern. She has 
that smartness which makes “going Em- 
press” the way to go. That’s why travelled 
people prefer it. 

Empress of Japan sails via Honolulu 
to Japan, China, Manila. Her running- 
mate is the Empress of Canada. 

If you want the fastest crossing, go the 
Direct Express route...by Empress of 
Asia or Empress of Russia. 

All “Empresses” also carry a fine Tour- 
ist Class. 

Sailings from Vancouver (trains direct 
to ship-side) and Victoria. San Francisco 
and Los Angeles sailings connect with 
Empress of Japan and Empress of Canada 
at Honolulu. 

Orient Tours. Tour Service ... Round- 
Pacific, Round-the- World. 

Booklets, information, from your own 
agent or Canadian Pacific: New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Chicago, Montreal and 31 other 
cities in the United States and Canada. 


Rh Canadian Cacthic 


HONOLULU - YOKOHAMA - KOBE - NAGASAKI - SHANGHAI » HONG KONG - MANILA 
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MEDICING 


Donner & Cancer 

Three years after his son’s death from 
cancer, William Henry Donner, steel man, 
last week gave $2,000,000 for research in 
cancer. The gift, administered by a new 
International Cancer Research Founda- 
tion, was one of the largest ever sent to 
war against a particular division of dis- 
ease. 

Two years ago Dr. James Ewing, gen- 
eralissimo of the world’s anti-cancer 
forces, recommended that six $10,000,000 
institutions be erected in different parts 
of the U. S. to attack cancer on all its 
fronts. Mr. Donner and his advisers* do 
not entirely agree. None of his $2,000,000 
may be spent for buildings. No one in- 
stitution is to get more than 35% of 
the income. Not less than 35% of the 

















Acme 
WILLIAM HENRY DONNER 


He sent $2,000,000 to avenge his son. 


income nor more than 50% must be spent 
outside of the U. S. Mr. Donner hopes 
“that this policy . . . will result in more 
friendly relations and closer co-operation 
between the Foundation and _ scientists 
throughout the world than could be ex- 
pected if its assistance were restricted to 
a single institution in one locality.” 
William Henry Donner, 68, has most of 
his business life been a doctor to steel 
companies. His first important work was 
as manager & treasurer of National Tin 
Plate Co. at Anderson, Ind. National Tin 
Plate became part of American Tin Plate, 
and American Tin Plate part of U. S. 
Steel. These progressive fusions provided 
Steelman Donner considerable wealth. 
Another U. S. steel constituent was 
Union Steel—bought for $25,000,000 from 
the Mellons, the late Henry Clay Frick 
and Mr. Donner. Mr. Donner was Union 


*President Arthur Villiers Morton of Penn- 
sylvania Hospital, Philadelphia; President 
Thomas Sovereign Gates of the University 0! 
Pennsylvania; Director Edward Ray Weidlein 
of Mellon Institute of Industrial Research; one- 
time Senator George Wharton Pepper from Wash- 
ington. They, with Mr. Donner, manage the 
new foundation 
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Steel’s president. Donora, Pa., which he 
helped found, is named after him. He also 
helped found Monessen, Pa. 

As a merchant of corporations he sold 
Cambria Steel to Midvale Steel & Ord- 
nance for some $73,000,000; Pennsylvania 
Steel to Bethlehem Steel for $48,500,000. 

Last January Mr. & Mrs. Donner en- 
tertained more than 1,000 relatives and 
friends when Elizabeth Browning Donner, 
their elder daughter, was married at Bryn 
Mawr, Pa., to Elliott Roosevelt, second 
son of New York’s Governor Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt. Governor Roosevelt’s 
oldest son James is son-in-law of Har- 
vard’s famed Brain Surgeon Harvey 
Williams Cushing. Donner millions might 
thus have been allocated to investigations 
in Dr. Cushing’s neurosurgical field. Or 
they might have been marshaled against 
infantile paralysis, from which Governor 
Roosevelt has suffered. But a_ strong 
Donner trait is immediacy of action, and 
cancer killed his own son, Joseph William 
Donner. 

The U. S. has 122 foundations with an 
estimated $950,000,000 total capital. In 
1930 they spent $18,627,223 (2%): 
against cancer $17,529, pneumonia $25,- 
000, heart disease $3,800, children’s 
diseases $605,898, mental disease $936,- 
980, optical ailments $75,416, diphtheria 
$65,000, tuberculosis $39,885, disease in 
general $16,509,734. 


ss 
Osteopaths Oppressed 

Louisiana osteopaths last week were in 
a wracking situation. Since 1908 the State 
has allowed them to practice on a parity 
with doctors of medicine. At instigation 
of the Louisiana State Medical Society 
(Surgeon Roy Bertrand Harrison, new 
president), State Representative Peter A. 
Hand presented an oppressive bill defining 
osteopathy in narrow terms. Last week 
the bill was before the House’s judiciary 
committee. 

Vainly osteopaths pleaded that they 
would be barred from surgery, medicine, 
drugs and liquor permits. In vain was a 
quotation from Dr. Louis S. Reed’s re- 
port to the Committee on the Costs of 
Medical Care: “When the osteopathic sect 
began its career, doctors of medicine re- 
garded it with contempt. In recent years 
the progressive evolution of osteopathy, 
the modification of its ‘theory,’ and the 
elevation of professional and educational 
standards have led doctors of medicine 
to assume a more tolerant and less hostile 
attitude. There is distinct evidence to the 
effect that with the further elevation of 
osteopathic standards the osteopaths will 
be assimilated into the regular body of 
medical practitioners.” 

Dr. Henry Tete, secretary of the Louisi- 
ana Osteopaths’ Association, used all his 
weighty influence. From Washington his 
good friends & patients Congressmen 
Joachim Octave Fernandez and Paul Her- 
bert Maloney wired protests to the com- 
mittee. The committee unanimously rec- 
ommended passage of the restrictions. 

Cried Osteopath Dr. Tete: “I will con- 
tinue practicing as I have done legally in 
Louisiana for two decades. They will have 
to arrest me every day in the month.” 

Soothed Surgeon Harrison: “We have 
ho fight with osteopaths. Certainly no one 
wants to stop them from practicing. We 
co-operate with them.” 
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Ignores his Teeth and Gums... . 
and he has “PINK TOOTH BRUSH”! 


T’S all very well for him to keep his 

shoes shined! But doesn’t he realize 
that the world looks at his face before it 
looks at his shoes? 

He knows very well how important 
clean teeth are. But he doesn’t seem to 
know that firm gums are even more 
important! 

Since practically every bit of modern 
food is soft and creamy, it gives little or 
no stimulation to your gums. Instead of 
remaining firm and healthy, they become 
flabby and tender. Next thing—you have 
“pink tooth brush.” 

And “pink tooth brush” often may lead 
to gum troubles—such as gingivitis, Vin- 
cent’s disease and even the dreaded 


though rather rare pyorrhea. It may 
threaten sound teeth, too. 

Today, get a tube of Ipana Tooth 
Paste. You'll grin with satisfaction when 
you see how really clean it keeps your 
teeth. Then—to harden those soft, tender 
gums of yours—each time you clean 
your teeth, rub a little more Ipana right 
into them! 

The ziratol in Ipana stimulates circu- 
lation, helps firm the gum walls, tones 
them up. Your teeth will brighten up. 
You'll soon see a marked improvement 
in your gums. 

Keep on using Ipana with massage — 
and won't have to worry about 
“pink tooth brush.” 


you 


A GOOD TOOTH PASTE, LIKE A GOOD DENTIST, IS NEVER A LUXURY 












BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. T-62 
73 West Street, New York, N. Y. 

Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE. Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to cover partly 
the cost of packing and mailing. 


Name 


Street 
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CINEMA 





The New Pictures 

Firemen, policemen and _ locomotive 
engineers are no longer treated in the 
cinema as heroes. Modern cinema depicts 
careers of more sophisticated daring, 
careers of ruffians, lawyers, filles de joie, 
doctors. Last year reporters were popular 
because they are considered dissolute and 
apt at repartee. This year, Broadway 
colyumists are even more popular for the 
same reasons. No fewer than three pic- 
tures about colyumists appeared last 
week, with more in prospect. 

Love is a Racket (First National) 
shows Douglas Fairbanks Jr., a’ likable 
young journalist, attempting to make 
friends with a young actress (Frances 
Dee). When, during a penthouse enter- 
tainment, a racketeer insults the actress, 
her aunt immediately kills him. Douglas 
Fairbanks Jr. shows how quick-witted he 
is by throwing the racketeer’s corpse off 
the roof. When police find it on the side- 
walk, they do not guess about the murder. 
He is rewarded not by the actress’s de- 
votion but by a mean trick such as real 
colyumists have given the public to 
understand is particularly likely to occur 
in Manhattan’s theatre district. The 
actress marries someone else and the 
colyumist is forced to fall back upon the 
affections of a platonic friend who laughs 
at all his wisecracks (Ann Dvorak). 

It must be hard for her to do so, for 
the cracks are not very funny. “Hungry 
as a toothless timberwolf” is a simile he 
tosses off while talking about love. 
Adapted from a novel by Brooklyn 
Colyumist Rian James, Love is a Racket 
is brightly acted, particularly by Lee 
Tracy as a reporter who is always some- 
what agitated. It contains a few genuine 
shots of its metier, including one of Author 
James’s favorite chop-house. 

Is My Face Red? (RKO) takes a some- 
what less complaisant view of colyumists. 
Its hero (Ricardo Cortez) is an impudent, 
conceited hack, perpetually touching pitch. 
“T am a mirror reflecting the spirit of the 
times,” he says, and later: “I am the guy 
who made Broadway famous.” He has a 
girl (Helen Twelvetrees) but he is care- 
less of her feelings and takes up with a 
richer one (Jill Esmond). Presently he 
writes for his colyum a description of a 
murder before the police have found the 
corpse. This causes an indignant Sicilian 
to crawl into his office and shoot him in 
the ribs. When he revives in a hospital, 
the colyumist is unchastened but embar- 
rassed by his accident. Judged by his 
jokes and witty sayings, Ricardo Cortez 
is a slightly better colyumist than Doug- 
las Fairbanks Jr., but still not very good. 
“Drop in some day,” he says, “‘we’ll drink 
it over.” 

After seeing Js My Face Red? and 
Love is a Racket, audiences may have 
been amused by studying colyumists pro 
& con. If the subject has obsessed them, 
they can go further and see: 

Merrily We Go to Hell (Paramount). 
This is about a colyumist (Fredric 
March) who differs from the other two 
because he has a home and is not much 
concerned with murdered racketeers. He 





marries the daughter (Sylvia Sidney) of a 
packing millionaire, after meeting her be- 
hind a row of bottles at a penthouse. He 
grieves her by getting drunk inoppor- 
tunely. He is drunk when they meet, 
drunk at her announcement party, slightly 
addled for their wedding, in a_ partial 
stupor on the night that his play, a 
“satiric comedy” in Restoration costume, 
has its premiére. “Merrily we go to hell,” 
he says on such occasions. When March 
takes up with his leading lady, with whom 
he had been infatuated before his mar- 
riage, Sylvia Sidney sees that there is 
only one thing to do. She takes to the 
bottle also. This has a bad effect. Not 
until she is critically ill in a maternity 
hospital and calling for her husband are 
there signs that their marriage may turn 
out well. 

In Merrily We Go to Hell, the fact that 


the hero is a journalist is incidental to 











SIDNEY & MArcH 


Their wedding ring: a bottle-opener. 


the plot. The picture, adapted from Cleo 
Lucas’ novel J, Jerry, Take Thee, Joan, 
is a study of domestic relations rather 
than of an occupation. As such it is by no 
means novel but it is well plotted, bril- 
liantly acted. Sylvia Sidney has an extraor- 
dinary way of making audiences believe 
that she is ecstatically happy. She does 
it with a thoughtful, crooked smile and 
a small chuckle. Her pleasant state of 
mind is credible in this picture even when 
March, who has lost the wedding ring, 
slips his bottle-opener around her finger. 


—< 


New Morals For Old (Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer). One thing that helps this 
picture is the nonchalance with which the 
characters in it betray the Hays code. The 
daughter (Margaret Perry) of a respect- 
able household attaches the affections of a 
married man. Instead of disowning her, 
her father (Lewis Stone) tries to be help- 
ful. The girl’s brother (Robert Young) 
goes to Paris to study art, leaving his 
mother (Laura Hope Crews) to pine and 
die. There are no penalties herein at- 
tached to inconsiderateness and immoral- 
ity. The girl weds her lover tardily di- 
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vorced—and bears him twins. Her brother. 
failing as a painter, becomes a contented 
wallpaper designer. 

The Dark Horse (Warner) is the 
cinema’s first travesty on affairs of State 
Less savage than farcical, it shows how an 
addle-headed bumpkin is nominated for 
Governor and elected after losing his 
clothes in a game of strip-poker. 

The story opens at a convention whog 
delegates have been forced into the sorry 
compromise of casting their ballots for 4 
man named Hicks. His only recommenda. 
tion lies in the fact that no one knows 
anything about him. As soon as the 
preternatural stupidity of Hicks becomes 
apparent, his committeemen perceive the 
necessity of hiring someone to promote his 
candidacy and to disguise his most obvi- 
ous disqualifications. They find a cam- 
paign manager named Hal Blake (Warren 
William ) lodged in an alimony jail. “Hicks 
from the sticks” is the slogan which Blake 
invents; he approves when Hicks replies 
to reporters’ questions by saying, “Yes— 
and again, no.” The main difficulty in 
electing Hicks is furnished by Blake's di- 
vorced wife. Bribed to do so by the oppo- 
sition, she inveigles Hicks into a mountain 
cabin and wins his clothes at cards. Blake 
& associates arrive in time to prevent 
Candidate Hicks from being publicly 
shamed by this crucial buffoonery. 
Adapted by Courtenay Terrett and the 
late Joseph Jackson from an anonymous 
story, The Dark Horse is novel, funny. 
Good shot: Hicks, when he has memorized 
one of President Lincoln’s speeches to use 
in a debate, listening to his opponent de- 
liver the same speech. 





THEATRE 





New Plays 

Hey, Nonny, Nonny! (by Max & 
Nathaniel Lief and others; Haring & Del 
Bondio, producers) is not accompanied, 
as in the Of Thee I Sing lyric, with much 
hot-cha-cha. Instead, favoring the old 
Garrick Gaieties, it runs to intellectual- 
looking chorus girls, bright antics, satire. 
Among its performers are cherubic Jerry 
Norris (an old Gaieties boy), Dorothy 
McNulty, Ann Seymour. Librettists and 
lyricists of the revue include Ogden Nash, 
Will Irwin, Frank Sullivan. 

Mr. Sullivan’s burlesque on Mourning 
Becomes Electra, the most elaborate buf- 
foonery in the show, runs to punning. 
One character is mortally “a-Freud,” an 
other consents to a request with “Well, 
if you incest.” Playwright Eugene Glad- 
stone O’Neill is the one who gets shot at 
the end of the rigmarole, but is happily 
saved from death by a telephone book 
which he has been concealing beneath his 
clothing—the manuscript for his new play 

“In The Good Old Horsecar Days 
presents three rummies singing a close 
relative to “Sweet Adeline” against an 
old-fashioned bar. There is also a travesty 
directed at the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, which is represented as producing 
Carmen with the assistance of Burlesque’s 
Brothers Minsky. “For Better or Worse 
seems the most tuneful musical number. 
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ure... they both come trom 
ennsylvania! 


 . 100% Pennsylvania motor 
oil is accepted throughout the 


world as the finest possible motor 
oil, Any automobile engineer will 
tell you this. 

But the oil fields of Pennsylvania 
have their “tramp wells” as well as 
their champions. And not all Penn- 
sylvania oil is of championship 
quality’. 

Along every roadside today you will 
find an ever-increasing number of 
“catch-penny” oils; cheaply refined 
inferior oils, trading on Pennsyl- 
vania’s fair name and honor. 

Itis well to remember that only the 


finest Pennsylvania oil can win every 


fight in your motor... the gruel- 
ling battles against heat, cold, carbon 


and friction. 

And one sure way to get the finest of 
Pennsylvania is to ask for VEEDOL. 
VEEDOL is made by the world’s 
and marketer of 
VEEDOL is 
heat-proof. Cold-proof. 994% 


largest refiner 
Pennsylvania crudes. 
carbon-free. 


Made so by a new and 


DON’T MERELY ASK FOR 


AND GET 100% 


But all Pennsylvania men are not alike! 


Neither are all Pennsylvania motor oils! 





secret $2,000,000 refining process. 


No other motor oil at any price can 
YF 

give you more miles of perfect lubri- 

cation or more complete motor pro- 


tection. 


Yet VEEDOL actually costs less than 
the price usually paid for other high- 


gtade 100°; Pennsylvania oils. 


A TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED PRODUCT 


“PENNSYLVANIA”. . . ASK FOR 


VEEDOL on 


PENNSYLVANIA... 


ITS FINEST 


in Results for Bermuda 


Dollar for dollar, the Bermuda Trade Develop- 
ment Board has found FORTUNE the most 
effective advertising medium among the fifteen 
American magazines which carried its campaign 
in the past year. 


‘We are now planning to use FORTUNE more 
frequently than any other magazine,’ wrote the 
Hon. John P. Hand, M. P., Chairman of the 
Bermuda Trade Development Board, as a result 
of this proof of FORTUNE'S part in the tre- 
mendous popularity of Bermuda this year. 


FORTUNE TRAVEL ADVERTISERS, 1932: ARROWHEAD SPRINGS HOTEL 
DIAN PACIFIC RY . CANADA S&S. S. LINES FRENCH LINE 
HOTEL . HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE HOLLYWOOD-ROOSEVELT HOTEL 
TIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE . INTOURIST, INC. 

PLAZA & SAVOY PLAZA HOTELS . 


. ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE RY. . 
. GERMAN TOURIST INFORMATION OFFICE 
HOTEL BELLEVUE-STRATFORD . 
ITALIAN TOURIST INFORMATION OFFICE 
SWISS FED.RAL RY. . 


HUS for Travel advertising, as for so many other 

classifications, the unprecedented care with which 
magazine values are being checked and tested this year, 
has served only to strengthen FORTUNE'S positionas 
the most efficient and economical avenue to immediate 
business under today’s conditions. 


The 55,000 American families who, in times of depres- 
sion, choose to afford $10 for the world’s finest magazine 
are the 55,o0ofamilies best able to takeadvantage of the 
superlative 1932 values —in travel as in all other lines. 


FORTUNE'S 55,000 executive subscribers and 
FORTUNE'S 250,000 regular supplementary readers, arc 
the world’s most immediate quality market. 


BERMUDA TRADE DEVELOPMENT BOARD . CALIFORNIANS, INC. . CANA 
GREAT NORTHERN RY. . GREAT WESTERN & SOUTHERN RYS. OF ENG. . GREENBRIER 
HOTEL BERMUDIANA . HOTEL HOLLENDEN HOTEL SHORELAND . INTERNA’ 
JAPAN TOURIST BUREAU LONDON, MIDLAND & SCOTTISH RY. . THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 


UNION CASTLE LINE . WESTWARD-HO PIONEER HOTEL. 


FOR THOSE WHOSE STAKE IN THIS 


INDUSTRIAL CIVILIZATION IS GREATEST 
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Workers’ Graphic 

While a torrent of gold poured in 
through his magazines, Publisher Bernarr 
Macfadden could afford to ignore the rivu- 
lets which trickled out through his un- 
profitable Manhattan tabloid Evening 
Graphic. But Macfadden Publications 
Inc., which earned $1,839,000 in 1928, 
earned only $1,395,000 in 1930.* Few 
months ago Publisher Macfadden, for the 
first time, turned his personal attention to 
the Graphic, which has never made money 
since he started it in 1924. 

One evening last week he called together 
the 420 Graphic employes in the audi- 
torium of the Graphic building, told them 
that in eight years he had put some $7,- 
500,000 into the paper, that he could no 


a - = > 











BERNARR MACFADDEN+ 
He asked his employes to step in. 


longer indulge in such a luxury; that if 
they wanted to insure permanence of their 
jobs they would do well to buy stock in 
the paper, now to be offered. 

Employes were to pay $25 a share by 
having 10% to 25% deducted from their 
salaries. (All employes except unionized 
mechanical crews had been cut 10% al- 
ready.) Unlike the Hearst and Scripps- 
Howard plans of employe participation, 
Publisher Macfadden’s proposition invited 
employes to buy actual control of the 
Graphic. As soon as 50,000 of the total 
100,000 shares are subscribed and paid for, 
all stock automatically becomes voting 
stock. Instead of subscribing for a speci- 
fied number of shares, Graphic employes 
signed authority to have their pay gar- 
nisheed for an unstated period, presum- 
ably until they shall have acquired the 
paper. 

Within three days all but about 15 em- 

*t931 statement not yet published. 

tVaricty lately reported he had for middle 
name “Adolphus.” Snapped he last week to his 
secretary: “You know better than that. My 
name is Bernarr Macfadden!” 


ployes were said to have signed the lists. 
Many undoubtedly accepted the proposal 
as a pay cut in disguise. Others may have 
elected to subscribe to a losing company 
for fear of losing their jobs. But some 
there were who believed the Graphic gave 
promise of becoming a moneymaker when 
it lives down its reputation as “the porno- 
Graphic.” 

Shortly after Publisher Macfadden 
took personal charge last spring he in- 
stalled as publisher Edgar M. Alexander, 
advertising manager of the late New York 
Worlds, onetime vice president and adver- 
tising director of Hearst’s American. More 
recently he hired as general manager 
bright, clean-cut Ralph Nicholson, 33, who 
studied economics at Harvard, worked for 
Scripps-Howard and for the genteel 
Curtis-Martin papers. Manager Nichol- 
son’s first act was to clean up the paper 
Still blatantly sensational, the Graphic no 
longer flaunts sexy news stories and head- 
lines. Reports of extra-marital philander- 
ing, except as matters of court record, are 
eschewed. Forbidden are headlines not 
definitely substantiated by stories. Near- 
nudes which used to adorn the front page 
of the Saturday gravure have been sup- 
planted by chaste heads-&-shoulders—in 
a recent issue those of Alfred Emanuel 
Smith. Composographs (faked pictures) 
are permanently outlawed. Photographs of 
dead bodies must not be “horrible.” Fic- 
tion serials are still as sexy as those of the 
average tabloid. Sample title: “The 
Chastity of Gloria Boyd.” 

Second result, important to stockhold- 
ers: Adman Alexander was enabled by the 
improved content to bring in advertisers 
who theretofore had shunned the Graphic 
so thoroughly that it trailed the field of 
all Manhattan & Brooklyn dailies. Last 
week the Graphic proudly announced a 
gain over last year of 9.6% display adver- 
tising for May while all other Manhattan 
tabloids & evening papers showed losses 
Betrayal 

When the Graf Zeppelin made her first 
flight from Germany to‘the U. S. in 1928 
Hearst correspondents had exclusive right 
to send news despatches en route. North 
American Newspaper Alliance’s Berlin 
agent arranged with a passenger, Robert 
Reiner, Manhattan businessman, for de- 
scriptions of the flight which he would 
send as private radiograms to friends in 
the U. S., although all passengers were 
required to sign an agreement with the 
airship operators that they would not give 
out reports during the flight or for eight 
days after the landing. Passenger Reiner 
sent ten messages to N. A. N. A. When 
he sued for payment at $500 per message 
the news agency offered in defense that 
Passenger Reiner had broken his promise 
to the airship operators, that his contract 
to send messages was morally void. Last 
week the New York State Court of Ap- 
peals upheld N. A. N. A.’s defense, passed 
lightly over the agency’s part in the alleged 
“fraud & deceit” thus: “The plaintiff’s 
complaint that the defendant treated him 
as he had treated others falls upon deaf 
ears; the law is silent; it has nothing to 


say.” 











The boat’s 


YOURS! 


® To ALL intents and purposes, 


you do own the boat. A special French 
Line official is getting gray around the 
temples, trying to think up new ways of 
giving you a good time while you're 


on board. And is he good at his job! 


® Everything on these cruises 
is run to suit you. You keep no sched- 
uled hours ... eat any time you're 
hungry (and such cooking!) ... dance 
all night (if you like) to famous night 
club orchestras . . . enjoy delicious rest 
on deck or in your big comfortable 
stateroom, served by stewards who all 
speak English ... play deck-games, swim, 
shoot clay-pigeons . . . visit Bermuda 
and Halifax ... and live for six days and 


nights in the lap of Parisian luxury! 
A big 
One 


of these seven dates is bound to fit your 


® You can’t beat that! 


private yacht for as low as $85! 


summer plans hilariously! .. . Just call 
and let 
The French Line, 


19 State Street, New York City. 


on an authorized travel 


agent 


him do the rest. 


TRIANGLE 


CRUISES 





NEW YORK BERMUDA HALIFAX NEW YORK 


S.S.PARIS + $85¥P + S.S. FRANCE 
JULY 2,9,16 AUG. 20,27 SEPT. 3,10 


French Line 






Vr open the country 


house and scrimp? Try France, 


where a dollar goes as far as two 
over here... never as charming as 
now...tariffs down at the leading 
hotels # Discover the chic little 
places where the French have al- 
ways stayed...relax and invite 
your soul not only for joy in a 
world of care, but with an eye 
to efficiency when you get back 
home «Go back a thousand years 
with the Basques in the Pyrenees 
...or forward a season at Biarritz 
...idle through Normandy and 
Brittany...the Alps and Vosges 
with their tucked away villages 
and spas...the Riviera, land of 
sun worshippers whose God is 
“keeping fit’’...the Chateau 
Country with inns built ‘round 
their cook-stoves a Come back 
to Paris as you like it best... 
culture, cuisine, couture, or one 
continuous party...Le Touquet, 
La Baule and Deauville for week- 
ends # The finest of trains and 
motor busses through scented 
country, past story-book towns, 
across historic passes # Your 
travel agency can plan a trip to 


cost less than living at home. 


RAILWAYS OF FRANCE 


1 East 57th Street, New York 
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Grunts in a Bowl 

Robert Friedrich (“Strangler”) Lewis 
is the oldest able professional wrestler in 
the U. S. He is almost 50, with the figure 
of a porpoise, a partially bald head, 
swollen ears and pig-eyes dulled by tra- 
choma. Last week Strangler Lewis waddled 
proudly into a New York ring for a match 
with Richard Shikat, a limber and power- 
ful young German who has been trying to 
get a return match for the title ever since 
Champion Jim Londos won it from him 
two years ago. The match between Shikat 
and Lewis was important because Cham- 
pion Londos had been ordered by the 
New York State Boxing Commission to 
wrestle the winner; also because it was 
the first sports event held in Madison 
Square Garden’s new stadium at Long 
Island City. 

Designed for the heavyweight cham- 
pionship fisticuffs between Max Schmeling 
and Jack Sharkey on June 21, the new 
stadium is a shallow bowl built by piling 
up, on the outside of a 12-acre lot, dirt 
excavated from the middle. It holds 
75,000 people. The 25,000 who were in it 
last week discovered that while the bowl 
might be suitable for boxing, the sides 
were not quite steep enough to provide 
good views of wrestlers, particularly 
wrestlers like Shikat and Lewis, who spent 
most of their time lying down in a flat 
impenetrable tangle on the ring flocr. 
Shikat’s idea was to evade “Lewis’s famed 
headlock, and to tire him with leg holds. 
Lewis got one headlock, then another, but 
Shikat broke them both. Presently, he 
took to cuffing at Lewis’s jaw with his 
elbow. After an hour and six minutes of 
grunting and thumping, both had reached 
the crisis of exhaustion in which serious 
wrestling matches almost always end 
Shikat seized Lewis by his fat middle, 
tried to whirl him over his head in an 
airplane spin. This was what Lewis had 
been arduously waiting for. He had just 
enough strength left to seize Shikat’s 
skull in his headlock, throw him down 
backward three times, fall on him the 
fourth time to win the match. 


Sarazen at Sandwich 

Gene Sarazen did this spring what few 
professional golfers think is worth the 
trouble: he went into training. By eat- 
ing vegetables and drinking water he re- 
moved 15 lb. from his stumpy little figure. 
He was training to win the British Open, 
so he practiced on windy days at seaside 
courses because he expected bad weather 
abroad. When Sarazen went out to qualify 
at Sandwich last week, there was scarcely 
a breeze. He got in comfortably with a 
149, a few strokes back of Tommy 
Armour, the defending champion. 

At the top of his sure, perfectly rounded 
game, Sarazen played his first round in the 
championship on another windless, sunny 
day. A bunkered drivé on the 18th cost 
him a shot but his score, 70, was four 
under par and only one above the course 
record. Next day he came to the 18th 
with a chance for a 68. He changed clubs 
for his second shot, pressed, took a five 
for a 69 His two-round total was a low 
record and he was three strokes ahead of 


the field. After shooting another smooth, 
effortless 70 he said: “Anyhow, that’s far 
better than my usual 78 for the third 
round of a championship.” 

Starting his last round after lunch, 
Sarazen, as far as anybody knew, was 
eight strokes ahead of the field. Jaunty 
and gay, he fingered the lucky necktie, 
decorated by a question mark, which his 
wife had given him. He had just reached 
the turn in 35 when a runner from the 
clubhouse brought him astounding news, 
Arthur Havers, who won the British Open 
in 1923 and is the only Englishman who 
has done it since 1920, had finished his 
third round in 68, a new course record, 
leaving him only four strokes behind. Rat- 
tled by the news, Sarazen took a nervous 
five at the roth. At the rrth he mistimed 
his drive and the ball landed in the one 
clump of grass in an ugly wilderness of 














CHAMPION SARAZEN 
“How are they taking it in New York?” 


hazards called the Himalayas. He recov- 
ered for a par and the Prince of Wales 
watched him sink a 20-ft. putt for a birdie 
on the 14th. At the 18th he needed a 4 
for a 74. He smashed a perfect drive and 
asked his caddy, Ernest Daniels, ‘What 
club?” Caddy Daniels gave him the No. 
3 iron. This last crucial shot was straight 
and safe. Two careful putts gave Sarazen 
a 72 hole total of 283, two strokes tower 
than Bobby Jones’s record 285 in 1937. 

Arthur Havers, playing against a posted 
score, needed a 70 to tie. When he went 
out in 37, his gallery began to see he would 
not get it. He finished third with 289 for 
four rounds, a stroke behind MacDonald 
Smith. 

When he won the U. S. Open at Skokie 
in 1922, Gene Sarazen was the second 
caddy-bred U. S. professional of other 
than Scotch or English descent to reach 
the top. He was raised in Bridgeport, son 
of an Italian contractor. The first man 
was Walter Hagen, son of a German 
greenskeeper in Rochester. Now the U. S. 
tournaments are full of Ciucis, Espinosas, 
Kozaks, Turnesas, and the U. S. open 
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oped in the L. A. Young 
laboratories—patent 
epplied for 
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Here is a most sensational advance in golf clubs 
—the new Hagen -Layco Grip*. Tackiness is here 
at last. Every pro knows that Tackiness means 
a non-slip quality long looked for but never 
before achieved. ... Vulcanized rubberized cork 
is applied solid to the steel shaft. Inset and spirally 
coiled is o layer of leather. When the hands grip 
this soft, pliable surface they adhere — they sink 
vise-like into a grip that stays put. Wet hands in 
rain—hands that perspire freely—or hands that 
ore as dry as a bone cannot slip. Also absorbs 
all possible shocks, stings or jars... . If you would 
enjoy real Tackiness play Hagen deep faced 
powerful Woods—Hagen “Compact Blade” lrons— 
with the new Hagen-Layco Grip. In the “regular” 
grip the standard Hagen full calf is the tackiest 
on the market. And for distance, accuracy and 
durability—play the new Hagen ball. See your 
dealer or pro—both good men to know.... The L.A. 
YOUNG GOLF CO., DETROIT. Hagen Products, 
Also made in Canada by Burke-Thumm,Ltd., Toronto. 





THE NEW 


GEORGIC 


WORLD’S LARGEST CABIN LINER 


cana ae UE 22 oe as 


(SHA RRES 


OUR ANSWER 
TO YOUR REQUEST 


Here she is! The Georgic, magnificent sister 
ship of the great Britannic which 28,274 
passengers have made—in less than two years 


—the most popular Cabin ship on the seas. 


“World’s largest and newest Cabin 
liner” — here’s what it means: Seven 
spacious, inviting decks. ;. roomy, lux- 
urious Cabins, with every modern con- 
venience for the most exacting traveler 
... Large and beautiful public salons 
decorated in the modern manner...palm 
court for dancing...magnificent dining- 
rooms where you are served tempting 
dishes prepared by a famous chef... 
verandah café... cocktail bar... tiled 
swimming pool... gymnasium. 

And most important of all—perfect 
White Star service, and courtesy—that 
leaves nothing undone for your utmost 
comfort. 


The new Georgic will alternate in ser- 
vice to Galway, Cobh and Liverpool 
with her sister ship Britannic and the 


popular Adriatic and Baltic. 


MAIDEN VOYAGE MINIMUM 
RATES 


to EUROPE 
JULY 9 me, ot, 


Cabin $134.00 $254.60 
Later Sailings: 


Tourist 94.50 167.00 
Aug. 13; Sept. 10 | ayi4g 69.50 123.00 


Apply to your local agent, the travel 


authority in your community, or to 


WHITE STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


No. 1 Broadway, New York; 180 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago; 687 Market St., San Francisco. Other offices 
in principal cities. Agents everywhere. 
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champion is Billy Burke, born Burkowski, 
son of a Lithuanian steel worker. 

In 1922, aged 20, Gene Sarazen was so 
pleased that he carried the big champion- 
ship cup everywhere he went and once, 
when the top fell off, had to jump out of 
a taxi to get it. Neat, slick, sunburned, 
Sarazen was just as pleased last week. 
When he got a telephone call from Johnny 
Farrell, U. S. Open champion in 1928, he 
said: “Oh, boy, am I excited! . . . How 
are they taking it in New York?” Two 
days later, carrying the British Open Cup 
which he said he would defend next year, 
Sarazen sailed for the U. S. to play in the 
U. S. Open at Fresh Meadow Country 
Club, Flushing, L. I., his home course 
from 1926 to 1930. 


Who Won 


@ The U. S. Davis Cup team (Wilmer 
Allison, Francis Xavier Shields, John Van 
Ryn): American interzone finals against 
Brazil, 5 matches to 0; at Forest Hills, 
Oe 


@ The U. S. Wightman Cup team (Helen 
Wills Moody, Helen Jacobs, Mrs. Law- 
rence A. Harper, Sarah Palfrey): a series 
of women’s tennis matches against Eng- 
land; 4 to 3, with England winning the 
last three matches; at Wimbledon. 

@ Ralph Metcalfe, 22-year-old Negro of 
Marquette University: world records for 
220 yd. (20.5 sec.), 200 metres (20.2 sec.) 
and 100 metres (10.2 sec.) on the same 
afternoon; at the National Collegiate Ath- 
letic Association Track Meet, in Chicago. 
Indiana won the team championship with 
56 points to 493 for Ohio State. 

Leech Lore 

For nearly 2,000 years leeches have 
been used in phlebotomy. As late as 100 
years ago leech gathering was a major 
rural occupation in Europe, but nowadays 
among physicians the leech is in bad 
repute. Nonetheless, in Manhattan last 
week Reporter A. J. Liebling of the 
World-Telegram interviewed one Bern- 
hard Berkitz who for 35 years has made 
his living as a leech-dealer. Said he: 

“See what a nice leech. See how quick 
it takes. . . . The domestic leech sticks. 
but it does not absorb. The best leeches 
come from Germany and Sweden. During 
the War we could not get German leeches 
I imported some Greek leeches, and they 
were very good too, but somehow I could 
not feel at home with them. ... The 
leech is an epicure. If he is not hungry 
you put a little sugar water on the skin to 
coax him. To make him let go you put 
salt water. . . . He is also a social barom- 
eter. If Prohibition was a_ success, 
then there would be less drunks, less black 
eyes, less demand for leeches. But no, the 
leech business is good. . . . You drive an 
old horse into the water. When he comes 
out he is covered with leeches. But better 
yet is a nice fat lady. . . .” 

The leech is a form of worm which lives 
on blood, can absorb as much as three or 
four times its body weight. Around its 
mouth is a sucker surrounded by a net- 
work of strong muscles. It makes a tri- 
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= oS , 
¢ JAPAN e 
Mighty Fuji, snow-crested and serene; 
scented gardens and shrines; temples 
red and gold; and bridges of wondrous 

symmetry —that’s beautiful Japan. 
Mighty new motor ships of the 
N. Y. K. Line, with every twentieth cen- 


tury comfort and true Oriental cour- 
tesy —that’s beautiful Japan afloat. 


At Low Round Trip Summer Fares 

First Class Tourist Cabin 

8465 up 8195 up 
JAPAN, CHINA, AND THE PHILIPPINES 


Inquire Now — Dept. 32 


N K- LINE 
Japan Mail) 


New York, 25 Broadway, 545 Fifth Avenue ¢« San 
Francisco, 551 Market Street ¢ Seattle, 1404 Fourth 
Avenue ® Chicago, 40 North Dearborn Street ¢ Los 
Angeles, 605 South Grand Ave. ¢ or any Cunard Line 
office. Consult your local tourist agent. He knows, 


Cabin Class 


8375 up 


q 


VISIT 
atural 
BRIDGE 


OR a joyous vacation—Natural Bridge, 
FE Va. Sce the Bridge at star-time when 
soft lights remove the robe of night 
and reveal its breath-taking beauty. Hear 


flooding forth from its rocky walls ‘The 
Symphony of Centuries."’ 


“Cool alpine air—awe-inspiring trails 
over the Blue Ridge. The James River 
Gorge leading to peaks 4200 feet high. 
The sky-winding Virginia Tyrol. Swim 
fish—ride—hike—enjoy old Virginia cook- 
ing. Open all year. Visit it during the 
Washington Bi-centennial. 

Rooms $1.50 to $5.00 a day 
Write for booklet. 
Manager—Natural Bridge Hotel, 
Natura! Bridge, Va. 
Ce eet 
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angular incision in its victim, clamps on 
the sucker, pumps out the blood the while 
secreting a ferment which prevents the 
blood from coagulating. In tropical coun- 
tries leeches attack men and beasts; in 
Western Asia, Southern Europe, North 
Africa they are imbibed in drinking water, 
cause hemorrhages, nosebleed, headache, 
asphyxia. They are hermaphrodites. In 
the U. S. they are retailed in some drug 
stores at 50¢ each, used for black eyes, 
high blood pressure. 

A 
What Is a Snail? 

Paleolithic man ate snails. So do mod- 
ern Frenchmen. Every year thousands 
of them are plucked from trees, bushes, 
walls and the good soil of Burgundy, are 
pulled rudely out of their shells, boiled, 
dressed with garlic, stuffed back and 
served up sizzling hot on tin plates to be 
downed between gulps of rich red Cham- 
bertin. So delectable is the escargot that 
the best breeds of him are becoming 
scarce. To restrict snail-plucking, the De- 
partment Council of the Céte dOr met 
lately at Dijon, soon found itself em- 
broiled in a hopeless argument over the 
question of what is a snail. 

The council. had appealed to the Na- 
tional Ministry of Agriculture for regu- 
latory measures. Replied the Minisiry: 
“One cannot regulate the gathering of 
snails unless one can define them, is it 
not? Under what category of animals 
whose breeding and marketing are regu- 
lated by the Government are we to clas- 
sity them? They are not game. They are 
not fish. Snails do not come under any 
category of animais that we have listed. 
We regret, therefore, messieurs, that we 
can do nothing for you.” 

Cried Councillor Jules Guichet: “But 
certainly the snail is game. One hunts it, 
does one not? The game warden is trying 
to escape his responsibility.” 

Spoke M. Gallard, prefect of the Cote 
dOr, witheringly: ‘No animal is game 
that one does not hunt for sport with a 
weapon. Does one need a gun for snails? 
Does one perhaps require horses and a 
pack of hounds? Does one sound a horn? 
But no! One simply pulls him off a wall 
with the fingers. That, messieurs, is not 
sport.” 

Councillor André Fabre suggested that 
the snail was a domestic animal. Other 
councillors promptly objected that do- 
mestic snails had already deteriorated 
from inbreeding.* Only the wild herds 
needed protection. 

Councillor Henri Espadrille (consulting 
a dictionary): “The snail is a castropod 
mollusk, or shellfish (which are not fish), 
like the whelk, the slug, the mussel, the 
limpet, the oyster. Messieurs, we can 
regulate the snail as seafood, for he is 
really an oyster.” 

In desperation the council called in 
Maitre Jevain, prominent attorney of 
Dijon. After much thought Maitre Jevain 
opined as follows: “The Government lists 
a category of domestic animals under the 
generic title of horned beasts. Does not 
the snail conform to that definition?” 


*Though a hermaphrodite like the leech (see 
above), the snail nevertheless goes courting. He 
carries a dart-like structure (spiculum amoris) 
which is discharged during the preliminary stages 
ol mating, stimulating his companion to auto- 
erotic activity. 
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P Fagl Vick: 


MR. ALLISON 


—instead of kissing the 
bride you kissed $52 
good-bye! Dry, poorly 
lubricated bearings are 
apt to fail without 
warning. Next time you 
grab a gardenia and 
strike out for a nuptial, 
be prepared as this ad- 
vertisement recom- 
mends— 


Trvine to “get by” with less-than-best 
lubrication means to flirt with repair bills. 
Last 
dollars on avoidable bearing 


year motorists spent millions of 
repairs and 
replacements. 

Be safe; be sure. Now you can choose 
lubrication with confidence—certainly oils 
and greases good enough to insure are best 
for your car. 

Discriminating motorists now rely on 
Quaker State Motor Oil and Greases and 
refuse others. Why? Because Quaker State 
alone backs its claims to superiority with 


The 


Travelers Indemnity Company of Hartford, 


a bona-fide guarantee, insured in 


Connecticut, 


Now motorists can be free from expense 
Quaker State’s In- 


sured Guarantee protects them, And Quaker 


of burned out bearings 


State lubrication prolongs that period of 
smooth power that makes motoring carefree. 

Don’t you believe that Quaker State’s 
impressive confidence in its oils and greases 
deserves your patronage? 

Why be satisfied with lesser lubrication 
when you can so easily insist on the best 
the oil with “the extra quart of lubrication 
in every gallon?” 

Adopt the Quaker State Plan of Lubrica- 
tion—the right lubricant at the right time, in 
the right places. Equip your car with “Roll- 
o-Miles” at a cost of $3.50 and receive free 
the Insured Guarantee. “Roll-o-Miles” is a 
unique lubrication diagram and Chek-Chart 
of your car. It enables any Quaker State 
dealer to serve you with Insured Lubrication! 
Look for the Quaker State green-and-white 


service station sign. 


QUARER STATE 
a yo ee OFA 


QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CO., Oil City, I 


Please send your free booklet, “The Story of Insured Lubrication.” 


As per your offer, I enclose $3.50. 


Send me “Roll-o-Miles” 


Name 
Address 
City.. 


Make of Car 


Duty and taxes extra in Canada.) 


and your FREE Insured Guarantee prepaid. 


Date 


State 


Year of Model 


Factory or Serial No. 


Brand of oil I am now using 
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COOKS... 


EUROPE TOUR 


Group tours of varying durations and 
at prices to suit every purse... In- 
dependent Travel specially designed 
as you require... COOK’S immense 
selection offers you conveniently and 
reliably all the extraordinary price- 
advantages which make this year ideal 
for Europe travel. 


PASSENGER AGENTS FOR ALL STEAMSHIP LINES 
Cook's 


Travellers’ Cheques Welcome Everywhere 


Literature and Full Information eat Your Request 


THOS-COOK« SON 
WAGONS-LITS INC: 


587 Fifth Avenue, New York & Branches 








“In Philadelphia's 
7-\ commercial and 


social centre. i 

A step from a 

the nation's mi oo, 

most historic shrines. 
3 +X ...An hour 


\IYVOO® from one of 
the world’s finest sea 


COGSES.« 4 a 





BELLEVUE 
STRATFORD 


PHILADELPHIA 
Rates consistent with present times 
CLAUDE H. BENNETT, General Manager 
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Married. William Hale Harkness, 
cousin of Philanthropist Edward Stephen 
Harkness, brother-in-law of David Sinton 
Ingalls, Republican nominee for Governor 
of Ohio; and E 5 a7 Grant, Manhattan 
socialite; in Rye, N 
Died. William Alfred Moore, 13. able 
assistant editor & circulation manager of 
the mimeographed Chitina, Alaska Weekly 














sky : 








Herald (Time, May 25, 1931); by drown- 
ing, when he slipped from a log into the 
Copper River at Chitina. 





Died. Violet Sharpe, 28, of Tupps 
Clump, England, maidservant in the home 
of Mrs. Dwight Whitney Morrow; by 
her own hand (cyanide); in Englewood, 
N. J. She had been sharply questioned by 
police investigating the kidnapping of 
Charles Augustus Lindbergh Jr. She 
seemed timid, reticent. Just before she 
was to be questioned further regarding one 
Ernest Brinkert, taximan of White Plains, 
N. Y., with whom the police were led to 
believe she went riding on the night of 
March 1, Maid Sharpe took her life, ap- 
parently ina fit of nerves. Later the police 
were forced to exonerate not only Taxi- 
man Brinkert but also one Ernest Miller 
who said he, not Brinkert, had been Maid 
Sharpe’s companion. 

Died. Michael William (“Billy”) Min- 
sky, 41, ablest of Manhattan’s four 
famed burlesque-producing Brothers Min- 
of a lung infection; in Brooklyn. 

Died. Seth Edward Thomas Jr., 55, 
president of the clock company founded 
y his great-grandfather in 1813, board 
chairman of General Time Instruments 
Corp. (holding company for Seth Thomas 
and Western Clock); of a cerebral hemor- 
rhage; in Jersey City. Clockmaker 
Thomas was the last of his line. 





Died. William (‘“Jix’’) 


Joynson-Hicks, 


Lord Brentford, 66. British statesman, 
Stanley Baldwin's Secretary for Home 
Affairs (1924-29); of heart disease and 


lung congestion developed from a cold 
caught on a West Indian cruise: in London. 
Abandoning law in favor of politics, Lord 
Brentford first gained fame by defeating 
Winston Churchill for a Parliament seat 


in 1906. A stanch Conservative, he first 
obtained office in Bonar Law’s 1922 
cabinet, was made Home Secretary two 


| years later, successfully handled the coal 


strike and the general strike. 

Died. George Payne McLean 
time U. S. Senator from 
(1911-29) and its onetime governor 
(1901-03); of heart disease; in Simsbury, 
Conn. Senator McLean was a close friend 
and political adviser to Calvin Coolidge. 





74, long- 
Connecticut 


Died. William Cox Redfield, 74, Presi- 
dent Wilson’s Secretary of Commerce; of 
heart disease; in Brooklyn. 





¢— 


Died. Catherine T. Coll Wheelwright, 
74, mother of President Eamon de Valera 


June 
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of the Irish Free State; 
in Rochester, N. Y. 
Bruree, County Limerick, she bore Presi. 
dent de Valera by her first husband 
(Vivian de Valera, a Spanish sculptor and 
musician long dead) hard by where Map- 
hattan’s Chrysler Building now stands, 


after long illness; 
An Irishwoman from 


a 


Died. Frank Gordon Bigelow, 84, one- 
time president of Milwaukee’s First Na- 
tional Bank who pleaded guilty to 4 
$1,500,000 embezzlement, onetime presi- 
dent of American Bankers’ Association: 
of old age: in Milwaukee. Rising from 
runner to head of his bank and national 
fame, Banker Bigelow plunged into the 
wheat market in the wake of John Warne 
(“Bet a Million”) Gates. With the con- 
nivance of subordinates, he tapped the 
bank’s funds to finance his speculation. 
The Gates corner in May wheat collapsed 
in 1905; Banker Bigelow was _ trapped. 
Since serving six years of a_ ten-year 
sentence in Leavenworth, he had lived in 
obscurity. 





Died. Dr. Charles Augustus Leale, 90, 
one of the surgeons who attended Abra- 
ham Lincoln in Ford’s Theatre after he 
was shot by John Wilkes Booth (Time, 
April 4); of old age; in Manhattan. 


Died. Dr. William Williams Keen, 95, 
famed brain & nerve surgeon, wit, profes- 
sor emeritus of surgery at Jefferson Medi- 
cal College; of old age; in Philadelphia. 
Twice captured and exchanged during the 
Civil War, he was an Army surgeon dur- 
ing the Spanish War, was largely re sponsi- 
ble for paratyphoid inoculation of U. S. 
troops in the World War. Surgeon Keen 
assisted in the secret removal of a sarcoma 
from the mouth of Stephen Grover Cleve- 
land in 1893. Fearing the precarious finan- 
cial situation would be aggravated by news 
of his cancer, President Cleveland had the 
operation performed aboard Elias C. 
Benedict’s yacht Oneida. While the yacht 
steamed slowly up Manhattan’s East 
River into Long Island Sound, most of his 
upper left jaw and part of his palate 
were cut away. Five days later Presi- 
dent Cleveland was able to walk ashore 
when the Oneida docked at his Massa- 
chusetts summer home. A_ vulcanized 
rubber jaw was inserted, his speech was 
not affected, Wall Street never knew. 
Not until 1917 did Surgeon Keen publish 
the story. 


12 miles from Boston; 
thoroughly modern; pri- 
vate bathing beach; rates 


considerate. Booklet. 
Clement Kennedy 
President 


172 2Ax5 105 


| Weekly sailings via Canadian Po- 
Mi cific, June 3 to August 19. Ask for 
details; also our free book of 200 
House Party and Collegiate Tours. 


THE TRAVEL GUILD, INC 


521 Fifth Ave. 308 Boylston St 
NEW YORK BOSTON 











180 N. Michigan 
CHICAGO 
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AERONAUTICS 


Insurance for Amateurs 

If the individual sportsman flyer were 
. insure himself for $5,000, his ship for 

3,000 (against fire. theft, etc.), and take 
el coverage for public liability, pas- 
senger liability and property damage, his 
yearly premiums would total upward of 
$460. Were he to add crash insurance the 
figure would soar to $910—considerably 
more than a whole year’s depreciation of 
his plane. Also, he would be hampered by 
numerous flight restrictions. Not long ago 
rates were even higher. Prime reason was 
lack of data on amateurs’ accidents, forc- 
ing the conclusion that all private flyers 
were bad risks. Last fortnight the U. S. 
Amateur Air Pilot’s Association announced 
a plan by which its 450 members might get 
insurance against everything but crash 
about 30% cheaper, free of most of the 
distasteful restrictions. Crash insurance 
was not included in the reduced schedule 
because it is still too costly for most plane 
owners. 

Engineered by Aviation Protection Inc., 
brokers, and Barber & Baldwin Inc 
pioneer aviation underwriters, the new 
plan was made possible by the collection 
of actuarial statistics on sensible pleasure 
flying. “Hull coverage” (ground accident, 
fire, theft) costs 3% of the plane’s value; 
public liability, $50 for the first $10,000; 
guest passenger liability, $40 for $10,000; 
property damage. $65 for $5,000. Per- 
sonal accident insurance, available to 
members who have soloed 200 hr. costs 
$7 to $10 per thousand, is limited to 
$5,000. 


Prayer? Luck? 

Last week, on the eighth day after he 
had left Floyd Bennett Field, N. Y., for 
Warsaw, Polish-American Pilot Stanislaus 
Felix Hausner, too exhausted to talk, was 
rescued from his floating Bellanca by a 
tanker, 600 mi. off the coast of Portugal. 
Astonished airmen marvelled at his ‘““dumb 
luck.” Pilot Hausner’s attractive wife, 
Martha, and the pastor of the Polish- 
Catholic Church in Newark, N. J., which 
they attended were joyful but not as- 
tonished. They remarked that Pilot 
Hausner had carried a medal of St. 
Christopher, patron saint of travelers. 


Splash 

Sailor Charles (‘‘Buddy”) Cowart, 19, 
refused to tell the Press how he dangled 
for two hours on a rope beneath the wind- 
tossed U. S. S. Akron over Camp Kearny, 
Calif. unless the Press would pay him 
(Time, May 23). But in Tulsa, Okla. last 
week Sailor Cowart could not resist spin- 
ning a yarn for the home folks. He de- 
scribed how he and two mates of the 
ground crew were jerked high into the air 
when the airship broke her moorings. 

“None of us said a word while we were 
hanging there and they didn’t make any 
sound when they lost their holds and fell. 
I saw them drop off, but I didn’t see them 
hit the ground. I wouldn’t let myself look. 
I heard them hit though—I couldn’t help 
that. It sounded like a bucket of water 
poured out on the deck. You know how 
that is—just a splash.” 


. — 





BUSINESS DAY 
-COAST TO COAST - 


June 15TH marked one of the greatest strides forward in transcontinental 
passenger service! 

On that day American Airways, Inc., placed in operation a night 
plane service between Dallas and Los Angeles, making it possible for a 
passenger to travel from New York to Los Angeles or San Diego with 
the lapse of a single business day! 

The trip from New York starts by train, via the New York Central 
to Cleveland, or the Pennsylvania to Columbus, connecting direct with 
the American Airways plane at either point. Then straight to Dallas; 
a delicious dinner; and on to Los Angeles or San Diego, with stops to 
receive or discharge passengers at intermediate stations. 

The planes have long, comfortable chairs, adjustable for sleep. 
Individual shaded lights afford privacy. Running water and toilet facil- 
ities. Every comfort is provided, including me als and refreshment aloft. 
Two-way 1 radio control and all proved aids to navigation make this one 
of the most delightful forms of transportation. 

NEW YORK TO LOS ANGELES 
Columbus (plane) 
Dallas (night plane) 
San Diego 


Lv. 9.10 A. M. 
Lv. 8.00 P. M. 


New York: 
Pennsylvania R.R. Lv. 6.05 P. M. 
New York Central R.R...Lv. 6.15 P.M. . 7.00 A. M. 
Cleveland (plane) ........ Lv. 8.00 A. M. . 7.13 A.M. 


The eastbound schedule is equally advantageous. Leaving Los Angeles or San Diego 
by evening plane, you arrive in Dallas for breakfast, then on to Cleveland or Colum- 
bus, connecting with overnight trains arriving in New York the following morning. 
Principal intermediate stops: Cincinnati, Louisville, Nashville, Memphis, Little 
Rock, Texarkana, Ft. Worth, Abilene, Big Spring, El Paso, Douglas, Tucson, Phoenix, 
El Centro. 
*Boston, Montreal, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Atlanta, Birmingham, New Orleans 
and other principal cities provide direct connections with this Coast-to-Coast schedule. 


Los Angeles 


Inquire: All travel agents, hotels, Postal Telegraph, Western Union, call or write. 


AMERICAN 
AITRWAYS. Ine. 


COAST TO COAST—CANADA TO THE GULF 
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HENRY FORD ON SELF-HELP 


Y VIEWS of how people can best be helped are 

not new. The present period has only brought 
them into intensive application. Nearly twenty years 
ago when we established our minimum wage, which 
is now six dollars a day, we had the other side of 
the problem. 

It was then a problem of sudden prosperity. We 
tried to teach our employes how to handle their 
resources to the best advantage and how to evade 
the parasites which wait on every hand for the 
workers’ wages. There was no criticism of our 
methods then; in fact, they were commended. They 
are the same methods now, with such improvements 
as experience has suggested. 

I said in the first of this series that being out 
of some one’s employ need not 
mean being out of work. In the 
last analysis independence means 
self-dependence. Dependence on 
some one else for employment in 
busy times may too easily be- 
come dependence on some one 
else for support in slack times. learn how. 

if it is right and proper to help 
people to become wise managers 
of their own affairs in good times, 
it cannot be wrong to pursue the 
same object in dull times. Inde- 
pendence through self-depen- 
dence is a method which must 
commend itself when understood. 

Methods of self-help are nu- 
merous and great numbers of 
people have made the stimulat- 
ing discovery that they need not 
depend on employers to find work 
for them—they can find work for 
themselves. I have more defi- 
nitely in mind those who have not 
yet made that discovery, and I 
should like to express certain 


The land! That is where our 
roots are. There is the basis of 
our physical life. The farther 
we get away from the land, the 
greater our insecurity. From the 
land comes everything that sup- 
ports life, everything we use for 


the service of physical life. The general. 


land has not collapsed or shrunk 

in either extent or productivity. 

It is there waiting to honor all 

the labor we are willing to invest in it, and able to 
tide us across any dislocation of economic condi- 
tions. 

No unemployment insurance can be compared to 
an alliance between a man and a plot of land. With 
one foot in industry and another foot in the land, 
human society is firmly balanced against most 
economic uncertainties. With a job to supply him 
with cash, and a plot of land to guarantee him sup- 
port, the individual is doubly secure. Stocks may 
fail, but seedtime and harvest do not fail. 

I am not speaking of stop-gaps or temporary 
expedients. Let every man and every family at this 
season of the year cultivate a plot of land and raise 
a sufficient supply for themselves or others. Every 
city and village has vacant space whose use would 
be permitted. Groups of men could rent farms for 
small sums and operate them on the co-operative 
plan. Employed men, in groups of ten, twenty or 
fifty, could rent farms and operate them with sev- 
eral unemployed families. Or, they could engage a 
farmer with his farm to be their farmer this year, 
either as employe or on shares. There are farmers 
who would be glad to give a decent indigent family 
a corner of a field on which to live and provide 


ANY people have 

found ways to self- 
help. Others have yet to 
The one wide- 
open, practical, certain un- 
employment insurance is the 
land. A family with its food tomer away from the farmer, 
assured is a family that can 
face the world. Both em- 
ployed and unemployed men 
should invest their labor in 
the land this season. Hoarded 
labor is as harmful to the na- 


every family cultivate a plot 
of land this year, first for 
their own benefit, next for the 
benefit of trade, and for the 
benefit of the nation in 


against next winter. Industrial concerns every- 
where would gladly make it possible for their men, 
employed and unemployed, to find and work the 
land. Public-spirited citizens and institutions would 
most willingly assist in these efforts at self-help. 

do not urge this solely or primarily on the 
ground of need. It is a definite step to the restora- 
tion of normal business activity. Families who 
adopt self-help have that amount of free money to 
use in the channels of trade. That in turn means a 
flow of goods, an increase in employment, a general 
benefit. 

When I suggested this last year and enabled our 
own people to make the experiment, the critics said 
that it would mean competition with the farmer. If 
that were true it would consti- 
tute a serious defect in the plan. 
My interest in the success and 
prosperity of the farmer is at- 
tested by my whole business 
career. The farmer is carrying 
in the form of heavy taxes the 
burden of families who cannot 
afford to buy his produce. En- 
abling them to raise their own 
food would not be taking a cus- 


but would be actually lifting a 
family off the tax-payer’s back. 
It is argued that farm products 
are so cheap that it is better to 
buy than to grow them. This 
would be impressive if every one 
had money to spend. Farm prod- 
ucts are cheap because purchas- 


tion as hoarded cash. The ing power is low. And the 
family garden helps every- 
body and hurts none. It even 
helps the farmer by lifting 
the burden of public welfare 
convictions I have tested. tares. Let every man and 


farmer paying taxes helps to pay 
the difference. The course I sug- 
gest is not competition with the 
farmer; it deprives him of no 
customer; it does not affect the 
big market crops. Gardens never 
hurt the farmer. Partnerships be- 
tween groups of city men and 
individual farmers certainly help 
the farmer. When a family lifts 
itself off the welfare lists or in- 
creases its free cash by raising 
its food, it actually helps the 
farmer as it does every one else, 
including itself. In fact, it is 
fundamental that no one is hurt 
by self-help. In the relief of tax 
burdens and the revival of industry the farmer 
would share the benefit. 

I do not wish to be too detailed in this suggestion. 
I know what we shall do in our own part of the 
country and with our own people. How this method 
is to be suited to conditions in all parts of the coun- 
try must be determined. I am urging Branch Man- 
agers of the Ford Motor Company and Ford dealers 
everywhere to study this suggestion and find the best 
method of applying it to their communities. 

It is not a question of selling land, or of rents. 
Those who have the land must offer it to those who 
will use it. We ourselves shall farm large tracts of 
land, not for profit, but in experimental search for 
new market outlets for the farmer. We are saying 
to our people: “Here is the land. How much can 
you use?” For several years we have been running 
large crops of everything from sunflowers to soy 
beans through our chemical laboratory, in an effort 
to find an annual market for the farmer’s produce 
—hbut that is a story I shall have to postpone until 
the next issue of this publication. I mention it now to 
show that even in these larger operations we are not 
entering into competition with the farmer. Our hope 
for agriculture is to make it the partner of industry. 


Prepared and paid for by the Ford Motor Company as a contribution to public welfare. 
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Lamb 


To Washington, D. C., last week jour- 
neved Ernest W. Stirn, student in the 
University of Chicago’s graduate school. 
He wanted to tell the Senate Banking & 
Currency Committee, still prowling into 
the affairs of Wall Street, about the Radio- 
Keith-Orpheum reorganization last year. 
To guide Shareholder Stirn in the telling, 
along went William John Morgan, onetime 
Attorney General of Wisconsin. 

The RKO reorganization which fol- 
lowed much short-selling of the stock, 
provided that each shareholder invest $5 
a share in RKO shares or have his 
interest in the company reduced by 75% 
(Time, Dec. 21). Mr. Stirn said this 
“assessment” was illegal, to the advantage 
of Radio Corp. which controls RKO. 
“The most drastic squeeze-out in history.” 
remarked Lawyer Morgan. Observed 
Chairman Norbeck of the investigating 
committee, “Mr. Stirn is the first lamb 
we have heard.” 

Because the Committee has used up its 
$50,000 appropriation it was expected last 
week that the hearings would soon stop. 
But it was thought that Stock Exchange 
President Whitney might reappear to 
“make a statement,” that Fox Film Corp. 
transactions might be aired. Last week the 
Committee received a $34.04 bill for ‘“‘wit- 
ness fees and expenses” from Walter Ed- 
ward Sachs, president of Goldman Sachs 
Trading Corp., reticent witness of last 
month. 


Adieu 

A’ tremulous smile on his lips, his 
wrinkled hands shaking, Samuel Insull last 
week cleaned out his desk. Friends came 
in to pay their respects. Newspaper re- 
porters stood by. Typical Insullisms on 
that last sad day: 

“I’ve gone from the bottom to the top 
and now to the bottom again. I only hope 
I will be able to keep a roof over my head 
and care for my wife.” 

“I have ceased to be newspaper copy. 
And I am out of public life. So I 
ought to be entitled to privacy.” 

“Here I go, after 50 years of work, a 
man without a job.” 

In Chicago it was said that Mr. Insull 
owes banks $10,000,000 in addition to 
personal debts. His brother, Martin In- 
sull, was said to be in debt to the extent 
of $7,000,000. Mrs. Samuel Insull was 
reported in like straits and so was Samuel 
Insull Jr. The whole family had loyally 
“gone down with the ship.” 

Insull creditors were reported in agree- 
ment not to force Samuel Insull through 
bankruptcy. The three big Insull operat- 
ing companies, Peoples Gas, Public Serv- 
ice of Northern Illinois and Common- 
wealth Edison, last week each voted him 
$6,000 a year. His friends did not like 
to call it a “pension,” said rather it was 
payment for “overtime work in the past.” 
Beclouded was the outlook for Mr. Insull’s 
expensive hobby, Chicago’s Civic Opera. 
In Cleveland, Cyrus Stephen Eaton told 
hewspapermen he was sorry for Samuel 
Insull. When Mr. Insull found out in 
1928 that Mr. Eaton was buying Insull 


securities, he hastened to form the hold- 
ing companies whose collapse precipitated 
his downfall, just as Mr. Eaton’s over- 
extension caused his 

Last week it was reported that the 
three operating companies will have to 


WW ide i orld 
MAN WITHOUT A Jos 
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write off 9% of their assets. This $90,- 
000,000 write-down would reduce their 
combined surplus to $7,200,000. Bankers 
who expect to handle the $70,000,000 
financing necessary this summer anxiously 
awaited completion of a thorough audit. 


Milking Prohibited 
National 
Association, convening in Atlantic City 
last week, heard Chairman Floyd Leslie 
Carlisle of Consolidated Gas stoutly de- 
fine a well-managed holding company as 
‘a “potent instrument for the public wel- 


Members of Electric Light 


fare.” Because of the -Insull and Tri- 
Utilities collapses as well as the Kreuger 
scandal, the holding company theory at 
present is the subject of many an attack, 
many an inquiry. Last week from the 
Public Service Commission of the State 
of New York, the holding company theory 
received its Second setback in three weeks 
First setback was when Long Is!and 
Capital Corp. petitioned for authority to 
buy control of Long Island Lighting Co 
Said Commission Chairman Milo Roy 
Maltbie in refusing to grant permission: 
“Experience has shown that in times of 
stress when assistance is most needed, 
holding companies are unable to give it, 
and in good times when funds can be 
secured at low rates, the operating com- 
panies do not need external assistance 
The record in this case does not show that 
the addition of Long Island Capital Corpo- 
ration to the corporate structure of the 
Long Island Lighting System of com- 
panies would be in the public interest. It 
would be an element of weakness, and 
many other systems would be better off 
without top-heavy holding companies.” 
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Last week Chairman Maltbie considered 
the petition of Staten Island Edison 
Corp. to issue $8,500,000 worth of first 
mortgage bonds. Because the money was 
to be used not for Staten Island Edison 
but to pay off 364-day notes issued last 
year to buy bonds of Associated Electric, a 
subsidiary holding company of Associated 
Gas & Electric, the petition was denied. 
The proposed process has been impolitely 
called “milking a subsidiary.” Said polite 
Chairman Maltbie: ‘‘In no way would the 
acquisition of these securities enable the 
Staten Island company to give better 
service or lower rates. ... When the 
Staten Island company is called upon to 
extend or improve its plant, it would 
find that the existence of a funded debt 
principally incurred to acquire the securi- 
ties of other corporations would limit its 
financial ability to raise funds. ... We 
see no reason why the credit of the Staten 
Island company should be used ... to 
acquire securities now being held by hold- 
ing companies and moreover holding 
companies not under the jurisdiction of 
this commission.” 

Undaunted, Staten Island Edison pre- 
pared to issue 364-day bonds, the Com- 
mission having authority only over bor- 
rowings for a year or more. 


Deals & Developments 

Ural Oil? A big new Russian oil field 
would relieve the shortage of kerosene in 
Sovietland. It would also give Russia 
greater bargaining power in international 
oil meetings. Last week Russian scientists 
announced not one such new field but 
three, all strategically located in the Ural 
mountains, all prodigiously rich. Produc- 
tion from these fields, they said, would 
free all other Soviet oil for export. Be- 
cause the revelation came hard upon an 
international oil parley which collapsed 
when Russia would not accept offered 
terms (Time, June 13) oilmen accepted it 
with reservations. 

Trusts. Consolidation in the invest- 
ment trust field took another spurt last 
week. Tri-Continental Corp., sponsored 
by J. & W. Seligman & Co., bought con- 
trol of Broad Street Management Corp 
which carries with it control of Capital 
Administration Co., Ltd., an investment 
trust listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, and a management contract with 
Broad Street Investment Co. The pur- 
chases swell the net assets controlled by 
Tri-Continental to over $40,000,000 by 
adding $8,500,000. 

Not inactive last week, Atlas Utilities 
made stock offers to the 55,000 stock- 
holders of twelve affiliated investment 
trusts. President Floyd Bostwick Odlum 
let it be known that he and other directors 
and their families control 20% of Atlas 
shares. Last week 20% of Atlas would 
have had a market value of $2,500,000. 

De-Banking. In Chicago last week the 
directors of $27,000,000-in-resources Peo- 
ples Trust & Savings Bank found opera- 
tions were no longer profitable, decided 
to close, paying depositors in full. Peoples 
is the fourth Chicago bank and by far 
the largest to do this. Since March 30 
its deposits dropped $5.000.000 to $17,- 
000,000. President of the bank is Earle 
Hay Reynolds, son of Continental Illinois’ 
George McClelland Reynolds and _ presi- 





Strength 
Permanence: 


and Beauty; 


i building a bridge, engineering 
specifications must be correct, 
there can be no errors. The finished 
monument to transportation must 
be imperishable because its reason 
for existence is everlasting. 

There is a certain amount of 
legal documentary business that 
may be classed in the same cate- 
gory. And this permanence de- 
pends upon the quality of paper it 
is transcribed on. If the paper is 
not all rag content, deterioration 
will soon set in that will eventually 
result in loss of readability and re- 
sistance to wear. 

Dreadnaught Parchment will 

withstand the ravages of age to the 

termination of its usefulness. It is 
made entirely of new white rags, 
by paper makers specializing in the 
highest grades of bonds. It carries 
the AAA symbol of superfine 
quality. 
GILBERT Paper ComMPANy 


Menasha, Wisconsin 


DREADNAUGHT 
PARCHMENT 
One of the 
GILBERT 
Quality 
Papers 


TIME 


dent of the Chicago Clearing House Asso- 
ciation. Peoples stock, which sold at 
$150 this year, last week was offered at 
$20.* 


- Ford to Ford. Ford of Canada and 


| Ford of England made an agreement last 
| week. The Canadian company will dis- 


tribute the baby 8-h. p. Ford made at 
Dagenham, England. In return the British 
company will distribute throughout its 
territory the new eight-cylinder Ford 
made at Walkerville, Ont. 

Antic Auburn. Usually price-cuts are 
bad news to a company. Last week when 
Auburn Automobile Co. cut $300 to $700 
from the prices of its cars, President 
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Errett Lobban Cord cheerily stated it was | 
part of a campaign ‘“‘to put men to work.” | 


Motormen noted that Auburn’s low 
prices are now within $200 of Ford, Chev- 
rolet and Plymouth, some $300 below its 


leading competitors in the $q00-$1,000 | 


price class. During the first four months 
of the year Auburn had 1.1% of the total 











FRANK ARTHUR VANDERLIP & FANCY 


A big squeeze was not credited to him. 


U. S. passenger car business against 1.6% 
in the same period a year ago. First May 
returns showed Auburn doing .7% of the 
total against 2.5% a year ago. 


Sours SHAvinc Cream is based on a 
scientific formula developed in_ the 
Squibb Laboratories after three years of 
research. 

Squibb’s has two definite effects: It 
contains a balm which helps the razor 
glide smoothly without rasp or pull. 
And a special ingredient supplies oils 
essential to the comfort of the skin. 
Squibb’s makes your face feel naturally 
refreshed and clean. 

Get a free trial tube of Squibb Shav- 
ing Cream at your druggist’s. Or send 
l0c for a generous guest-size tube to 
E. R. Squibb & Sons, Squibb Building, 
New York. 


SQUIBB 


SHAVING CREAM 


On the New York Stock Exchange, Au- 
burn shares soared as a pool began to | 
drown the bears. With the Senate’s stock- | 
market investigation still going on (see | 


p. 33), Wall Street marveled at the pool- 
sters’ boldness. In three days the stock 
jumped from $36 to $75. The move was 
not attributed to Frank Arthur Vanderlip, 
crane fancier, onetime president of Na- 
tional City Bank and previously consid- 
ered poolmaster of easily squeezable Au- 
burn (Cord Corp. holds over 50% of the 


211,816 shares), but to the company itself. | 
Observers recalled that other Auburn an- | 


nouncements have been accompanied by 


the good advertisement of leaping stock | 


prices. As usual, publicity accompanied 
the pool operations. While hundreds of 
thousands of shares were being churned 


*In London last week owners of Anglo-South 
American Bank, Ltd. Class A stock were willing 
to give their shares away. They feared troubles 
in Chile (see p. 15) might force the bank to 
assess them for their liability of £5 a share. 


MAKES HOMEY FOODS 
TASTE THEIR BEST... 


Baked Beans, now, don’t you love 
them?... But if you haven’t had them 
with A. 1. Sauce, you don’t know yet 
how corking good baked beans can be. 


A. 1. works the same magic on all the 
old favorites, too. Ask for it in hotels 
and restaurants. 


A.1. CSc 


(M A WHOLESOME RELISH A 
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about the company handed out stories of 
mounting production, workers recalled, 
overtime work, even night shifts. Presi- 
dent Cord said Auburn’s sales have “evi- 
dently interested many people in the 
securities of this company.” 


Personnel 

Last week the following were news: 

Hubert Templeton Parson resigned as 
president of F. W. Woolworth Co. and 
was succeeded by Byron DeWitt Miller, 
ss, vice president & treasurer. Mr. Parson 
will be 60 (Woolworth retirement age, 
suddenly enforced) next September. He 
also gave illness (arthritis) as a reason for 
his resignation. There have been rumors 
of a rift in the Woolworth management 
for some time. Last year Mr. Parson made 


Keystone 
Hvusert TEMPLETON PARSON 


Arthritis after optimism. 


many an optimistic statement regarding 
the company at the time a pool was trying 
to push the stock. The new ruler of 2,430 
stores in five countries started in the 
Woolworth Poughkeepsie store as a small 
boy, formed the British subsidiary in 1908. 
He is especially gifted in merchandising 
(Mr. Parson’s talent was financial), has 
been in charge of the new 20¢ department 
since it was started in March. 


Charles Henry Swift, 59, brother of the 
late Edward Foster Swift and vice chair- 
man of Swift & Co., was elected chair- 
man. 


George Bruce Cortelyou, onetime 
(1907-09 ) Secretary of the Treasury and 
president of Consolidated Gas Co. of 
New York was elected president of Na- 
tional Electric Light Association. By 
past procedure the election would have 
gone to Marshall Emmett Sampsell, first 
vice president and head of Insull’s Cen- 
tral Illinois Public Service Co. The action 
was taken to mean that the rift caused 
when the Association’s big eastern mem- 
bers resigned last year is completely 
healed. Cause of it was the feeling that 
N. E. L. A. was dominated by the Insull 
group, went out of its way to be a pub- 
licity bureau rather than a trade associa- 
tion, 
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THAT TENTH MAN:: 
IS HE YOUR CUSTOMER? 


He lives west of the Rockies. The other nine live to the east. In 
terms of national distribution of goods he represents a difficult, 


isolated problem. Yet, considering the average of the ten as 100%, he 
pays an income tax of 134.3% @ his bank savings is 113.2% @ his power to 
buy, as indicated by automobiles, domestic telephones and wired homes, is 
139.2% @ his rate of development as a customer is twice that of the other nine. 


By right of his purchasing power and steady growth he com- 
mands the attention of the eastern manufacturer and merchant. 


How to establish contact with and win this important customer? 


Broadly speaking, the business activity of this tenth man cen- 
ters at San Francisco, focal point of western population. Here 
are his administration headquarters, his principal rail and steam- 
ship lines, his factories and warehouses, his bank deposits. 


For 62 years he has transacted an important share of his business 
through the Crocker institutions, which, therefore, are in a posi- 
tion to introduce eastern business interests to him under the 
most favorable auspices. Our good offices in this connection 
are cordially extended to responsible business concerns. 


Write to Business Service Department 


CROCKER FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


CROCKER FIRST FEDERAL TRUST COMPANY * SAN FRANCISCO 
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OUTSTANDING 
) through the Power 
of HEALTH 


Real, positive health is an asset which is not 
subject to chance; the. only “investment” 
which bears interest 365 days in the year. 
Medical authorities have found that such 
well-being is possible only when the colon 
is normal. Lacto-Dextrin is not a laxative, 
but a remarkable colon food that smothers 
the destructive, disease-producing germs out 
of the intestines. Thus reaching the very source 
of headaches, lassitude, nervousness, colitis 
and kindred complaints. Ask your Druggist, 
Department Store or locai authorized Battle 
Creek Dealer. 
At Battle Creek we meintain a staff 
cf dietitians to advise you on any 
diet problem. Check your particular 
diet problem on the coupon belowand 
mail to our Dietetic Department. 


We will send you suggestions for 
yourindividual diet, without charge. 
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Insist on Genuine BATTLE CREEK 


LACTO-DEXTRIN 


Mothersills 


STOPS TRAVEL NAUSEA 








ON YOUR VACATION TRIPS 


Menlo School & Junior College 


GRADES 7 to 14 
A country school for boys 30 miles from San 
Francisco near Stanford University. At Menlo the 
new boy will learn the full value of Scholarship, 
Sportsmanship and Comradeship. A varied athletic 
program adapted to every boy's needs and capa- 
bilities. . . Address Box T , MENLO Park, CALIF. 





Amazing offer. $10.00 
Strictly guaranteed to 
satisfy or money refunded. 
Head Shirts 
exact 


Regular 
value 


are madeto your 
measurement. Exclusive 
patterns. Only finest quality 
fabrics used. You'll be de- 
lighted with these matchless 
Simply send name and 
address. No agents will.call on you. 
CLARENCE E.HEAD 
Custom Shirt Maker Since 1898 
124 Seneca Street ITHACA, N.Y. 


values 








SCIENCE 


Picking Jones’s Locker 

The cockiest picklock in the U. S. last 
week signed Europe-bound steamship’s 
register: Charles Courtney, New York, 
N. Y., master locksmith, founder-president 
of the American Association of Master 
Locksmiths. His errand was to pick open 
some treasure chests plucked from Davy 
Jones’s locker—by whom he would not 
say, from where he could not say. His 
cautious employers had merely supplied 





him expense money and instructions to 
have his passport visaed fer England, 
France and Germany. When his ship 


neared Europe he would receive wireless 
orders for debarkation. The chests he was 
to open might have been retrieved from 
the sunken Egypt from which Italian 
salvagers last week first announced, then 
denied that they had lifted $45.000 in gold 


bars and $500,000 in cancelled Indian 
paper rupees. Or the chests might have 


come from other sunken vessels. 
Master Courtney was positive that he 


could open the chests. Declared he: 
“There isn’t a lock made that hasn’t its 
weak point.” In his Manhattan shop, 


whose basement is the Grand Lodge Room 
of his A. A. M. L., he has a million keys, 
thousands of locks, a model airplane built 
entirely of lock parts and keys. The air- 
plane’s radio and engine function. Master 
Courtney declares that he can fit a key to 
any motor car if he has the manufacturer’s 
number and if he is sure that the applicant 
for a key is honest. The constitution of 
the A. A. M. L. forbids trafficking with 
crooks. 

“If I wanted to be a crook I could make 
plenty of cash,” declared he to the Press. 
“None of the crooks in this country knows 
how to do these things. It took me 20 
years to learn what I know about locks. 
No crook is going to take that trouble. 
It was different in the old days. [He is in 
his 40’s.] There wasn’t so much to know 
then. Even a child could learn how to pick 
a warder lock.” He learned to pick, and 
later make, locks by stealing into his 
mother’s jam closet on their Virginia farm. 

The Warder lock, which Master Court- 
ney scorns, consists essentially of a solid 
bolt with a notch or peg on its stem. The 


| key engages the notch or peg and thus 








slides the bolt to or fro. Almost anything 
which can pass through the keyhole can 
throw this simple lock. To impede such 
easy passage a trifle, locksmiths sometimes 
notch the keyhole. Ordinarily only keys 
with grooved bits which fit the notches 
can get through such keyholes. 

Lever locks are better. They 
two or more thin, spring-action 
Each lever must be raised to a certain, 
precise position before they will permit 
the key to engage the bolt. Ordinarily 
only keys whose bits are properly notched 
to touch and raise all the levers simultane- 
ously can move the bolt. 

Yet more difficult to pick is the cylinder 
lock which Linus Yale invented in 1848. 
This contains a cylindrical plug into which 
fits a small, flat, notched key. The cylin- 
der also contains small holes (usually five ) 
bored in a line along the key slot. In those 
holes are small, loose pins. When the 
proper key is in the slot the pins fit into 


contain 
levers. 








CONSIDER the 
True Fixed Trust 


A true fixed trust offers a diversified 
group investment in a known list of 
common stocks of recognized calibre, 
It insures the investor against substi- 
tution in this list of stocks. It pre- 
scribes fixed conditions under which 
stock may be eliminated. It provides 


for a trust service under a Trust 
Agreement which enables each holder 
to know just how his investment will 


be handled as new conditions arise, 


By strict adherence to these principles, 
Corporate Trust Shares offer investors 
the full benefits of the true fixed trust. 
Your investment house or bank will 


furnish complete information, 


CORPORATE 
TRUST SHARES 


This is a fixed investment trust sponsored by 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND RESEARCH 
CORPORATION 
120 Wall Street, New York City 





John Hancock Series 


How Many Years 
Must Your Children 
Depend on You? 


Ben years ... fifteen 


years... twenty years,—before they 
have finished their education and are 
making their own way in life? 

No matter how many years it may 
be, you can be sure that the growing 
family will have your protection as 
long as they need it, if you add the 
new Family Income Provision to a 
John Hancock life insurance policy of 
$5.000 or more. 

This Provision guarantees your fam- 


ily, if you are not here to see them 


through. an income of $50 a month or 
more until your youngest is equipped 


to be self-supporting. 

Then their mother will receive the 
full face value of the policy—intact. 

Let us tell you how you can add this 
Provision to old or new John Hancock 
policies, at a surprisingly moderate 
cost, which you can well afford. Send 
for our booklet, “Income for the 


Family.” 
Wh Mv niog 
LiFe Twsumace eCourant 


oF F Boston. Mass SACHUSETTS 


Joun Hancock Inoury Bureau 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please send me your booklet, *‘Income for 
the Family.” 


Name........... 
Street and No. 
City 

T. 
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Over Sixty-Nine Years in Business 
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OS 
the notches and are flush with the surface 
of the plug. This permits the turning of 
the plug (and key) and the throwing of 
the bolt. If the improper key is used, 
plug pins are pushed up into the barrel of 
the lock and the plug kept from turning. 
Or loose pins in the barrel may drop into 
the plug holes. This also prevents turn- 
ing.* 





MUSIC 


Early Bird 

Four months ago Columbia Broadcast- 
ing Co. tucked another contract away in 
the safe, announced that a new man named 
Little Jack Little would be in to broad- 
cast on week-day mornings from 9 to 9:15. 
Early morning broadcasts are beneath the 
notice of radio’s star entertainers. The day 
Little Jack Little started on his new job 
Guy Lombardo, the orchestra leader, sent 
a telegram asking him why he did not 
double his income by taking on a milk 
route. 

Beginning this week Columbia’s early 
bird is having his salary doubled, from 
$400 to $800 a week. His morning pro- 
grams have “gone over big.”” Commuters 
with radios in their automobiles have been 
stopping on their way to work to hear him 
better, avoiding streets where trolley-car 
tracks prevent good reception. Along with 
the added $400, Little Jack Little has been 
given extra time which no entertainer 
would scorn. Commuters without radios in 
their cars can hear him Sunday after- 
noons from 5:45 to 6, Tuesday evenings 
from 11:45 to 12, Friday evenings from 
moo 11:15 (EB. D. §, T.). 

Little (5 ft. 2 in.) Jack Little’s stunt is 
playing the piano in a blithe, easy fashion. 
Cheer dominates his programs but not so 
blatantly as it does most of radio’s early 
morning offerings. He lets his fingers 
do most of the talking, embroidering 
tunes all over the keyboard, breaking 
thythms, holding them steady. Like most 
radio headliners, his voice is so small 
that he has to use an amplifier when he 
sings on the stage. But he can put a song 
over in what he calls an “intimate parlor 
baritone,” and in many a parlor he hires 
himself out for private parties. He started 
singing that way back in Waterloo, Iowa, 
he claims, after he lost his voice cheer- 
leading at a football game. 

Waterloo remembers Little Jack Little 
as John James Leonard, a cricket-like boy 
whose father was a mechanic in the local 
cream-separator factory. Jack Leonard 
went to the State University planning to 
be a doctor but he spent most of his time 
there getting up orchestras, playing for 
dances. He decided to go into vaudeville 
but it took his adopted, sandwich-like 
hame to bring him luck. In 1922 he started 
plugging songs for a music publisher from 
KDKA, Pittsburgh’s pioneer station. That 
og he wrote “Jealous,” his first & biggest 

it. 





_*An Egyptian draw-bar lock, dug from the 
Palace of Khorsabad at Nineveh, was operated 
4,000 years ago by such loose pins. The huge 
Wooden key which raised the pins was doubtless 
like Isaiah’s, who declared: “And the key of 
the House of David will I lay upon his shoul 
der.” (Isaiah XXII, 22) 
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A\ trip through a 
5 and 10” reveals 


sixty articles 


made of 


and BRASS 


WALK through a store of a famous chain 
that features merchandise at ten cents or 

less, recently revealed that more than sixty 
different articles of Copper and Brass were 
offered for sale. These items, some of which are 
herewith shown, range from Brass candlesticks 
to Copper weather strips, from Brass curtain 


rings to Copper and Brass switch sockets. 


The public has always recognized the durability 
of Copper and Brass and has become steadily 
more aware of the wastefulness of rust —a 
condition that promotes greater salability for the 
product made of these efficient, long-lived 


metals. 


Today, metallurgical advancement brings industry 
special Copper-alloys which widely broaden 
the range of their application. . . . Copper- 
alloys which possess extremely high strength, 
corrosion-resistance, high fatigue limit, ductility, 
exceptional welding characteristics. . . . Cop- 
per-alloys, though costing more for stock, that 
can be machined so much faster that products 
can be made from it at less cost. . . . Others 
can be stamped, spun and drawn with consider- 
able production savings as compared with 
materials which may cost less, but which are 
also less adaptable to the process of manu- 


facturing. 


Perhaps there is a Copper alloy which would 
make your product cost less to produce and 
which would offer a better selling force for 
public consumption. We will gladly cooperate 
in determining the most effective application of 


Copper, Brass and Bronze to your needs. 


COPPER & BRASS 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
25 Broadway New York 


TIME HAS PROVED THE SERVICE OF COPPER, BRASS AND BRONZE 
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PEOPLE 


“Names make news.” Last week they 
names made this news: 





Behind scenes at the Paris Opéra 
Comique Conductor Michel Steiman broke 
his baton in two, announced that he would 
direct no more operas in which Basso 
Feodor Chaliapin was performing. Du. 
ing intermission Chaliapin had undertaken 
to tell Conductor Steiman that he knew 
nothing about directing opera. Back on 
the stage, he berated a fellow-singer jn 
such strong Russian that several of his 
countrymen left the theatre. 


omen ae 


In Liberty, Mrs. Florence Jaffray 
(“Daisy”) Harriman, Washington social- 
ite and politician, wrote a list of “Ten 
Best-Mannered men in America.” She 
gave first rank to former Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes (‘always the gallant 
gentleman”), second place to Irvin 


International 


“Ike” Hoover & Guests 
His consideration is unfailing. 


(“Ike”) Hoover, 41 years White House 
usher (whose “consideration of others is 
unfailing”). Other nominees: Novelist 
Benjamin Kittredge; Artist Olin Dows; 
soft-drawling Lawyer Frank Lyon Polk, 
Wilsonian Undersecretary of State; Law- 
yer George Woodward Wickersham; 
Justice Harlan Fiske Stone; Actor 
George Arliss. 

Sucking cough-drops, Gaston Bullock 
Means heard himself called a “slippery, 
slimy racketeer” in the District of Colum- 
bia Supreme Court, was found guilty of 
larceny of $104,000 from Mrs. Evalyn 
Walsh McLean in his fantastic plan to 
recover Charles Augustus Lindbergh Jr. 

Leaving a note explaining that “we are 
going to conquer the world,’ Henry Jr., 
13-year-old son of Playwright Anne 
Nichols (Abie’s Irish Rose), took his 
mother’s automobile and two revolvers, 
disappeared with a neighbor boy from his 
Los Angeles home. Next day they were 
found in Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
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Erin Go Bragh! 

Map PupreTstowN—M. J. Farrell— 
Farrar & Rinehart ($2). 

PiceoN IrisH—Francis 
millan ($2). 

Romantic Ireland’s dead and gone, 

It’s with O’Leary in the grave. 

Though romantic Ireland may be buried 
deep, as Irish Poet William Butler Yeats 
averred, there is life in the body yet. A 
heartening sign of this life is Authoress 
Farrell’s full-flavored tale of Irish manori- 
al life. In the big house at Puppetstown 
the accumulations of centuries of aristo- 
cratic, carefree culture crowd the charm- 
ing ramshackle rooms. But the Cheving- 
tons. for all their culture, still follow the 
ancient traditions of wild-Irish sports and 
speech. 

“Miss Easter, if you don’t stop roarin’ 
an’ bawlin’ an’ tearin’ on the red raw 
minute ye'll be gettin’ tally-whack an’ 
tandam where ye'll not like it.” So ad- 
monished by her nurse, little Easter, the 
story’s heroine, manages to mind her P’s 
& Q’s for a minute, but not for more. 
There are her cousins Evelyn and Basil to 
get into mischief with, and Patsy the 
scullery boy. Patsy breeds ferrets in an 
overstufied armchair, knows the country- 
side and its sports like a book. Fox hunt- 
ing and trout fishing are more than half of 
the children’s education. The rest they 
pick up almost unawares in the highly 
civilized company of Great-Aunt Dicksie, 
who oversees the housekeeping, and Aunt 
Brenda, the boys’ widowed mother. 

With Easter’s devil-may-care father to 
take them to circuses and horse races: 
with plenty of pomies in the enormous 
stables and old Jer Donohughe’s hounds to 
follow, it seems to the children that 
pleasures will never end. But along comes 
the War. Easter’s father is killed. Fol- 
lows Ireland’s revolutionary unrest. En- 
circling Puppetstown, the lovely moun- 
tains Mandoran, Moncooin and the Black 
Stair are infested with Sinn Feiners. Aunts 
Dicksie and Brenda still keep open house, 
entertain the Army officers from nearby. 
One day one of them, motoring with 
Brenda, is ambushed, killed. On that same 
day the children, careless of the lurking 
danger, have been trout fishing in the tarn 
on Mandoran’s top. Benighted on their 
return, it is only Patsy’s understanding 
with the mountain outlaws that gets them 
home alive. Terrified, Brenda whisks the 
children away to England. Aunt Dicksie 
refuses to budge from Puppetstown, stays 
on with only Patsy to guard her from sud- 
den death. “Ah well,” as Patsy said when 
things got bad, “sure what is it all only 
passing through life?” 

In England the children are expensively 
educated, and expected to be expensively 
wed. In their new sophistication they for- 
get their wild Irish days. Evelyn, gradu- 
ate? from Oxford, gets betrothed to Lady 
Middleton’s marmoreal daughter Sarah, 
but when Easter and Basil see the trim life 
to which he is doomed they clear for home. 
Puppetstown has become a _ moldering 


Stuart—Mac- 


tomb, Aunt Dicksie a crotchety recluse. 
She hates to have the children spoil her 
frigid peace, but warms to them and to 
life in the end. 


Puppetstown resounds 


again with the laughing speech learned 
from immemorial tradition and the local 
Blarney Stone. 

In a style extraordinarily luminous and 
concise Author Stuart’s novel treats of 
highly-pitched human relations, no less real 
for being rare. Though peculiarly Irish, 
they are peculiarly human as well. The 
book, probably too poetic to be popular, 
will be rated by knowing heads as one of 
the most remarkable to come from Ire- 
land since her so-called Renaissance. 

The time is during some future Euro- 
pean war. Scientific murder is perfected 
now. Over the battlefront hangs, pall-like, 
a colorless deadly plaid woven of beamless 
rays that no airplane can pierce. Beneath 
this pall the long entrenched lines, locked 
together, writhe and push. Should the 
westerly line crack, the alien hordes will 





FRANCIS STUART 
He would save Irish culture 
from Machines. 


roar through, flood the lands beyond with 
death or with their super-Mmechanized civi- 
lization worse than death. 

In the Republic of Ireland, as in an ark 
in a rising flood, Intelligence Oificer Frank 
Allen and Brigid, his bride of a year, await 
the worst, find solace in each other’s love. 
To their farm outside Dublin, used as a 
carrier pigeon come their friend 
Joe Arigho, Commandant of Home De- 
fense, and his young daughter Catherine, 
who trains the carriers. They are expect- 
ing messages from the front. Allen tries 
to make his guests easy, is made uneasy 
himself by Catherine. Just out of a con- 
vent, she has strange ideas of martyrdom 
for Ireland’s sake. She talks fervently of 
a plan to meet the threatened invasion— 
to surrender parts of Ireland without re- 
sistance, in exchange for parts to remain 
unmolested, where Irish culture, Irish re- 
ligion can be preserved. To matter-of-fact 
Brigid this is nothing but schoolgirl’s talk; 
but Catherine, with her saint’s face, wak- 
ens a kind of fanaticism in Allen—her 
fervor makes her ideas seem feasible and 
right. 

From the sky, after a terrible flight, 


base, 
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come the pigeons with news from the 
front—the worst. Arigho flies off to join 
the troops, leaving Allen commandant in 
his stead. At the Staff meeting in Dublin, 
measures to meet the crisis are harangued. 
The politicians, represented in the army by 
Commandant Malone, want only to pull 
their chestnuts out of the fire; but Allen, 
to his own surprise, proposes Catherine’s 
plan. Malone’s men accuse him of trea- 
son. Before they can court-martial him 
he escapes with Brigid and Catherine, to 
the friendly aviation base at Rathdonnel 

In the ensuing breathless events Allen 
loses everything—his friend, his wife, his 
military honor. He suffers the martyrdom 
without which Catherine predicted nothing 
valuable for Ireland or for himself could 
be won. Outcast, Catherine accompanies 
him. Like her carrier pigeons, that fly 
always in one direction through the sky’s 
abyss, the two are oriented by a single 
ideal, head instinctively toward its con- 
summation, as the pigeons head towards 
home. 

Author Francis Stuart, 29, is the very 
model of modern Irish patriot-littérateur. 
His family, Ulster Unionists, schooled him 
at Engiand’s rugged Rugby. He became 
a Roman Catholic in 1920, joined the Irish 
Republican Army, was taken prisoner by 
I'ree State troops during the Dublin street- 
fighting of 1922, interned for 15 months. 
He married a niece of Maud Gonne Mac- 
Bride whose soldier-husband, a Boer War 
gallant, was executed in Dublin after the 
1916 rebellion and whose son Sean is now 
active in Irish Republican affairs. Author 
Stuart lives at Glendalough (Dublin 
suburb). Novelist Liam O'Flaherty is his 
good friend. Flying is his sideline. Un- 
published in the U. S. are another Stuart 
novel, Woman & God, and a volume of 
verse to which the Royal Irish Academy, 
with Poets William Butler Yeats and 
George William (“A.E.”) Russell judging, 
gave a prize. 

Waterfront Pages 

I Cover THE WATERFRONT—Max Miller 
—Dutton ($2.50). 

Outside the windows of Reporter 
Miller’s “studio” above the San Diego tug- 
boat pier, sea-sophisticated seagulls flap 
their tapered wings, crick their necks at 
the oldtimer seated at his desk within. 
Word has passed along about him for six 
seagull incubations, egg to egg. He is the 
book editor and waterfront reporter on the 
San Diego Sun, Max Miller. When he 
thinks of how far his waterfront assign- 
ments have gotten him he feels slightly 
gulled himself 

Reporter Miller had aimed to novelize 
the waterfront characters. Six years these 
novel people came & went, but all he could 
do was to celebrate their passage in front- 
page reports. In atonement to them, and 
to himself, he has collected what discon- 
nected stories merited his personal front 
page. One of the stories: 

A Portuguese tuna-clipper returns to 
port after riding out a “chubasco” (tropi- 
cal) storm off the Mexican coast. After 
two days & nights at the wheel the skipper, 
marooned in his pilot house, began to long 
to pray. The boat’s tiny chapel was weil 
aft, had to be reached across the open 
deck. Somehow the skipper made it, only 
to find the chapel empty of its gear. 
Desperate for something to pray to he tore 
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a calendar off a locker wall, prayed to the 
figure printed on it. A few hours later the 
storm went down. Reporter Miller takes 
a look at the calendar, on the chapel’s 
altar still—it is an ancient picture of 
Alfred Emanuel Smith. 

Each year Reporter Miller accompanies 
an expedition to the Mexican island Guad- 
alupe to collect elephant seals for the zoo. 
This capture, though it sounds adven- 
turous, does not excite him much. More 
exciting are the thousands of wild goats 
which infest the island, and two men who 
live there the year round. They slaughter 
only the billy goats.. The hides go to the 
U. S., the meat to the Mexican Army. 
Parts which the Mexican Army does not 
want the men grind into fine powder, sell 
to the Chinese for an aphrodisiac. A 
wealthy old man has a cabin on the island, 
in the hills where the goats are thick- 
est. He gets his aphrodisiac by sniffs— 
each year his yacht leaves him there, takes 
him away refreshed. 

How Reporter Miller interviews famous 
transients (‘“Slim” Lindbergh, Herbert 
Hoover, Babe Ruth e¢ a/.), how the silvery 
grunion come out of the sea with the 
spring tides to dance on their tails on 
the beach (Time, May 9) are among 
other waterfront marvels. One moon- 
lit night, when he was lying on a solitary 
beach, a baby sea lion came and nestled be- 
side him for warmth and company. An 
hour they lay, then Reporter Miller 
trudged off to work, followed by the baby 
sea lion’s lustrous, wondering eyes. 

The Author. Born in Michigan (1901), 
Reporter Miller worked on his father’s 
Montana ranch, started newspaper work 
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now works like 


Here is a new discovery in ink-making—called 
Quink. It dries by rapid penetration—dries on 
paper 31% faster than other inks—yet resists 
evaporation — HENCE DOES NOT DRY IN A 
PEN! 

More than that, it contains a peculiar solvent 
which dissolves the sediment left in your pen 
by other inks. This ends pen-clogging—makes 
any pen a self-cleaner—it cleans as it writes. 

You don’t have to shake or coax to make 
Quink flow. Your pen starts quickly, starts 
every time. 

Simple, isn’t it? But it cost The Parker Pen 
Company $68,000 to produce the first bottle. 
Parker developed Quini: to guard their guar- 






New Quick-Starting Ink 


Cleans Your Pen 
As It Writes 


Secret Solvent Prevents Clogging! 


“ 


a charm” ] < 


buy, send 10c for posting and 
packing large trial bottle. Ad- 
dress The Parker Pen Company, 


Qumk* 


TIME 


young, as the “furthest thing from farm- 
ing” he could think of. During the War 
he volunteered, raised his age by fibbing, 
his weight by draughts of lemonade be- 
fore the medical examination. On being 

















MAx MILLER 


Seagulls flap around his studio. 


graduated from the University of Wash- 
ington he went to Australia, worked for 
the Australasian Syndicate reporting post- 
War conditions in the South Sea Islands. 
After a bad dose of malaria, he joined 
the San Diego Sun, apparently for keeps. 














anteed Parker Duofold Pens 
from inks that clog and gum. 

While protecting users of 
Parker Pens, Quink benefits 
users of ALL pens—steel pens 
or fountain pens. 

To encourage its use for the 
sake of Parker Pens, we price 
Quink the same as pen-clogging 
inks that cost less to make. 

Any dealer can supply you 
two types (1) Permanent, (2) 
Washable—both without sedi- 
ment. Get a bottle today. See if j 
it doesn’t make your pen work 
like a charm. 

If you want to try before you 
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MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 








Head 


In Knoxville, Tenn. four Negroes were 
arraigned on a charge of having taken 
the head out of a murdered man’s graye, 
planning to pray to it three hours daily 
for six days for directions how to find 
buried treasure. Said Arthur Bolden: 
“Somehows I felt I had to git that head 
and talk to it.” 


T 
Wet 

In Oklahoma City, Prohibition Agents 
Alter Acord and Mel West went to raid 
a suspected house, found it was outside 
their jurisdiction. A storm came up. Ten 
inches of rain fell on Oklahoma. The 
North Canadian River overflowed its 
banks. The suspected house floated a 
quarter-mile, settled inside Agents Acord 
& West’s jurisdiction. They boarded it, 
seized 700 bottles of beer. 








Sprayed 

In Philadelphia, two men appeared at 
a subway change booth, told Night Cashier 
Bessie Liddell they had come “from the 
office” to spray the booth against mos- 
quitoes. One of the men divided the booth 
with a sheet so that she would not get 
sprayed. When Liddell peeped 
around the sheet, the two men and seven 
bags containing the day’s receipts of $700 
were gone. 


Bessie 


Wedding 

In Hollister, Calif., Jim Dale, 58, poul- 
try-raiser of Petaluma, exhibited seven 
women to 5,000 wedding guests. They 
clapped loudest for Mrs. Emma Johnson, 
a 52-year-old San Jose widow, so he mar- 
ried her. Best man was California’s Gov- 
ernor James Rolph Jr. The six losers were 
bridesmaids. 


Jiggle 

In Bolivar, N. Y. 400 quarts of nitro- 
glycerin exploded, shook the countryside. 
American Glycerine Co. waited nervously 
for reports of damage done. None came 
until Mrs. A. D. Peckham sued for dam- 
ages because the blast had jiggled the eggs 
on which her 30 were setting, 
ruined the hatch. 


. — 


canaries 


Love 


Honeymooning in Baraboo, Wis., 
Mr. & Mrs. M. E. Love of Joy, Ill. 


were 


Spike 

In Winnipeg, Man., to save other wad- 
ers from a big spike he had stepped on 
while wading, John Makai tossed _ the 
spike over his shoulder toward the shore, 
hit and killed his brother Stephen. 
Groggy 

In Hamilton, Ont. for two days every 
time police found groggy Fred Kime lying 
around town they picked him up and 
hustled him along. Finally they took him 
to the hospital. He died. Examined, his 
body showed a broken neck, 14 fractured 
ribs, punctured lungs, head injuries. He 
had been hit by a train. 
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Painting by Frank Swift Chase at the home of Monorable J. R. Nutt, noted financier of Cleveland 
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Copr. 1932 by The Davey Tree Expert Co. , Incorporated 


Davey Tree Surgeons handle thousands of small orders 


In 1931, Davey Tree Surgeons served 
as many clients as in 1930. Eighty 
per cent of these paid the Davey 
Company less than $100 each. While 
it is true that the list of clients in- 
cludes most of the famous people in 
America and the larger estates, it is 
also true that a majority rep- 
resents the average homes, 
and many institutions. 
Davey Tree Surgeons live 
and work in your vicinity, 
within easy motoring distance 
of your home. There is no 
charge for traveling time, 
and no extras of any kind. 
You pay only for the actual 





JOHN DAVEY 
1846-1923 
Founder of 

Davey Tree Surgery 


service rendered on your property, 
plus the necessary materials. 

It is not essential that you have « 
large estate, nor that you spend great 
sums of money for tlie care and treat- 
ment of your own priceless trees. 

These reliable experts will take 
care of the smaller operations 
with the same skill and fidel- 
ity that they use everywhere. 
You do not have totake chances 
with your trees. Davey men 
live near you and are easily 
available for the care of your 
trees, even though your re- 
quirements may be modest. 

Saving trees is a highly spe- 


cialized profession. There are no men 
anywhere trained like Davey men. 
They are highly expert in a practical 
sense and are scientifically educated. 
They have a professional attitude 
toward their work. Your trees need 
expert care in health and reliable 
treatment when ailing. Davey men 
do their work without guessing or 
experimenting. You will be pleased 
and satisfied with their service and 
its economical cost. Call the nearest 
branch office or write Kent, Ohio. 


Tue Davey Tree Expert Co., Inc. 
712 City Bank Bldg., Kent, Ohio 

In Canada—Davey Tree Expert Company of Canada, 

Limited—Toronto and Montreal 

Martin L. Davey, President and General Manager 


Branch offices with telephone connections: Portland, Me., Nashua, Boston, Worcester, Springfield, Pittsfield, Providence, Hartford, Westport, Stamford, New York City, White Plains, 


Patchogue, L. 1., Hempstead, L. 1., Albany, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, Erie, West Orange, N. J., Ridgewood, N. J., Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Richmon 
Wheeling, Charleston, W. Va., Akron, Cleveland, Toledo, Columbus, Dayton, Cincinnati, Louisville, Lexington, Indianapolis, Ft. Wayne, South Bend, Detroit, Grand R 
Wauwatosa (Milwaukee), Wis., Oconomowoc, Wis., Minneapolis, Des Moines, Omaha, Lincoln, St. Louis, Kansas City, Mo., Charlotte, N.C., “hat 


ville, Memphis, Birmingham, New Orleans, Tulsa. 
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, Chicago, 
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tilanta, Knoxville, Chatt 





There are no Davey Tree Surgeons except those in the employ of The Davey Tree Expert Company 
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FRESH! not parched or toasted! 


seal, Camels come to you with their 


Don’t remove the Camel 
Humidor Pack 
tection against perfume 
and powder odors, dust 
and germs. Buy Camels 
by the carton for home or 
office. The Humidor 
Pack keeps Camels fresh 


115 pro 


© 1932, R. J. Reynold 


Wauen you smoke Camels you enjoy 
all the rare goodness of choice Turk- 
ish and mild sun-ripened Domestic 
tobaccos. For the tobaccos that go into 
Camels are never parched or toasted. 
The Reynolds method of scientifically 
applying heat guarantees against that. 

Protected against drying out by the 
Camel Humidor Pack, a positive air- 


natural moisture still present, insuring 
a cool, mild, flavorful smoke wherever 
you buy them. 

If you haven’t smoked Camels lately, 
compare their fresh, mild delight with 
the sting and burn of dusty, dry ciga- 
rettes. Smoke Camels, then leave them 


— if you can. 


R.J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N.C. 


CAMELS 


Made FRESH — Kept FRESH 


¥ 


s Tobacco Company 








